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The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the 
American Council on Education 


HE Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the American Council 

on Education was held in the Assembly Room of the 

Brookings Institution, 722 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C., Friday and Saturday, May fifth and sixth. There were 
in attendance at the meeting 20 of the 22 Constituent mem- 
bers of the Council, represented by 42 delegates. In addition 
there were present 55 delegates representing 40 Institutional 
members, 3 representatives of Associate members, and approxi- 
matly 50 other persons interested in the work of the Council, 
including members of its sub-committees and members of the 
staffs of its Institutional members. 

There were four sessions of the Council. The first was 
devoted to the general topic ““What Is New in Education,” 
and included reports of several recent significant undertakings 
in the field of education. Dean Malcolm S. MacLean dis- 
cussed the new Minnesota Junior College, an experiment in 
training for citizenship. Director Albert A. Reed described 
the University of Nebraska’s experiment with rural high 
schools, revealing a new attitude toward secondary education 
on the part of universities. Dr. Arnold Bennet Hall described 
the experiment in university extension undertaken by the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, showing how local communities might be 
organized to serve their cultural and spiritual interests. Mr. 
Franklin J. Keller described the organization of the National 
Occupational Conference, a new clearing house for organiza- 
tions interested in vocational guidance and occupational in- 
formation. Superintendent Sidney B. Hall told of the five 
year plan for a reorganization of the State Department of 
Education in Virginia and the bringing into cooperative effort 
for the improvement of education, teachers and administra- 
tors concerned with elementary, secondary and higher educa- 
tion. Dr. C. Riborg Mann took, as the subject of the annual 
Director’s Report, “Liberation.” 
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At the afternoon session the annual address of the Chair- 
man of the Council was given by President Raymond M. 
Hughes of Iowa State College on the subject, ““The Future 
American Council on Education.” The address is given in 
full in the EpUCATIONAL REcorD for July. President Hughes 
urged that the time had come when the Council should extend 
the field of its interests to include education at all levels. A 
series of addresses on the general topic, ““Education’s Hand in 
the New Deal,” followed, with Dr. Fred J. Kelly of the United 
States Office of Education, Superintendent Sidney B. Hall, 
Chairman of the Legislative Commission of the National 
Education Association, and Professor John K. Norton, Chair- 
man, Joint Commission of the National Education Association 
and Department of Superintendence, discussing the present 
financial situation as it relates to education and the drastic 
reductions that have been made in State and city school 
budgets. Professor Sumner H. Slichter of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Chairman of the Committee on the Economic Condition 
of the Profession and Income Tax Questions of the American 
Association of University Professors, discussed emergency 
measures for academic unemployment, outlining a plan by 
which an attempt would be made by the teaching profession 
to take care of new Ph.D.’s whose withdrawal from research 
work would be a serious social loss. Mr. Louis Brownlow, 
Director of the Public Administration Clearing House, de- 
scribed the movement growing out of the Citizens Conference 
on the Crisis in Education and the suggestions of the Ameri- 
can Library Association for the organization of Citizens Coun- 
cils for Constructive Economy, and the selection of the Na- 
tional Municipal League as the central office of the movement. 
The afternoon session was concluded by an address by Dr. 
John C. Merriam of the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
on the subject ‘Inspiration from Nature and from Research”’ 
in which he urged that the problems of the present difficult 
hour should not obscure historical perspective, saying that 
viewed in perspective even an earthquake was a thing to be 
desired. The speaker emphasized that a need of today was 
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an integration that involves science, involves the arts, involves 
human interest, and yields a healing influence. 

At the Saturday morning session reports on the year’s work 
were made by the chairmen of various committees of the 
Council. The report of the Problems and Plans Committee, 
prepared by the Acting Chairman, President Lotus D. Coff- 
man of the University of Minnesota, was read by Dr. John 
H. MacCracken. The report of the Committee on Graduate 
Instruction was presented by its Chairman, President Raymond 
M. Hughes. The report of the Cooperative Test Service, pre- 
pared by Dr. Ben D. Wood, Director of the Cooperative Test 
Service, was read by President Frank L. McVey of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, a member of the Advisory Committee on 
Educational Testing. The report of the Committee on Ma- 
terials of Instruction was presented by Dean Charles H. Judd 
of the University of Chicago, Chairman of the Committee, 
who submitted with the report copies of six brochures which 
have been published by the Committee entitled ‘“The Story of 
Writing,” ‘The Story of Numbers,” ‘The Story of Weights 
and Measures,” ““The Story of Our Calendar,” ‘Telling the 
Time Through the Centuries,” and “Rules of the Road.” Dean 
Judd stated that it seemed advisable to make provision for 
the continuation of the enterprise through a suitable com- 
mercial publisher, and that the Committee had recommended 
to the Executive Committee that as soon as this was accom- 
plished the work of the Committee be concluded and the 
Committee discharged. The report of the Committee on 
Modern Foreign Language Study was presented by Professor 
Robert H. Fife, Chairman, who stated that the committee 
hoped to complete its work so far as that was possible with the 
present subvention within the current year, and asked that the 
committee thereupon be discharged. Dr. Paul R. Mort de- 
scribed for the information of the Council the work of the 
National Survey of School Finance of the United States Office 
of Education and the two volumes “State Support of Public 
Education” and “Research Problems in School Finance” which 
had been published with the help of the subvention made 
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available by the General Education Board to the American 
Council on Education when the national appropriation was 
cut off by action of Congress. 

The evening session on Friday was devoted to the business 
affairs of the Council and the consideration of proposed 
amendments to the Constitution. In bringing the proposed 
amendments to the Constitution to the attention of the Council 
Dr. Mann expressed regret that the notice given of the pro- 
posed changes had been so short, and explained that the delay 
was due to the fact that the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee had been set for the time of the meeting of the North 
Central Association in Chicago, March 16 and 17, but when 
that meeting had been postponed on account of the closing 
of the banks, it was necessary to postpone also the meeting of 
the Executive Committee. He explained that the proposed 
changes in the Constitution had been motivated by a desire 
expressed in many quarters for the creation of a national co- 
ordinating and cooperating center which would include all 
levels of American education; that whereas education up to 
this time has been organized horizontally, there is now a dis- 
position to organize it more in vertical columns with reference 
to the developing individual; that since the American Council 
at the present time was more nearly representative of all 
aspects of American education than any other existing organ- 
ization, the consensus of opinion seemed to be that such slight 
modifications as might be necessary in the Constitution to make 
it clear that the Council regarded the whole field of education 
as its province might advantageously be made. He stated 
that the present financial emergency had made it more difficult 
for the institutions to bear the entire burden of financing the 
central administration of the Council through membership 
dues, and that it had become necessary to seek emergency 
grants for this purpose from the foundations; that the ex- 
perimental period of three years for the Problems and Plans 
Committee under a grant from the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
was now completed; that it was generally agreed that the com- 
mittee had proved the value of such an organization and that 
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permanent provision should be made in the organization of the 
Council for some such planning board: that those interested 
in the Council were not agreed as to whether institutions gen- 
erally desired opportunity to share directly in the work and 
support of the Council or whether they would prefer to be 
represented only indirectly through the national associations 
which form the constituent membership; that a majority of 
both the Problems and Plans Committee and the Executive 
Committee believed that continuance of institutional member- 
ship was desirable for the sake of the institutions themselves, 
for the effectiveness and stability of the Council and for the 
general welfare of American education. Dr. Mann stated 
that the Executive Committee had given further consideration 
at a subsequent meeting on May 4th to the proposed amend- 
ments prepared for submission to the Council at the meeting 
of the Executive Committee April 20th, and was prepared to 
submit revised amendments as a substitute for those officially 
circulated under the constitutional provision requiring two 
weeks’ written notice. 

Upon conclusion of the Director’s address the Council pro- 
ceeded to a consideration of the proposed amendments to the 
Constitution. The recommendations were taken up seriatim. 
After discussion, in which President Frederick B. Robinson of 
the College of the City of New York, Dean J. H. Dunham of 
Temple University, President R. E. Blackwell of Randolph- 
Macon College, President R. M. Hughes of Iowa State Col- 
lege, Dr. C. R. Mann, Dr. Doak S. Campbell of George Pea- 
body College, Dean Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago, 
President P. R. Kolbe of Drexel Institute, Dr. John H. Mac- 
Cracken, Dr. F. J. Kelly of the U. S. Office of Education, Dr. 
S. D. Shankland of the National Education Association, Dean 
Henry Grattan Doyle of George Washington University, Pro- 
fessor H. C. Lancaster of Johns Hopkins University, Presi- 
dent C. H. Marvin of George Washington University, Dr. S. 
P. Duggan of the Institute of International Education, and 
President Walter Hullihen of the University of Delaware 
participated, amendments to the Constitution were adopted 
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substantially as recommended in the revised draft of the 
Executive Committee May 4th with two exceptions. 

It was voted to accept the new definition of ‘“‘Object”’ pro- 
posed by the Executive Committee but also to retain the last 
three sentences of Section 2, as those stood in the original Con- 
stitution. ‘These three sentences include the statement that 
matters with which the Council will concern itself lie mainly in 
the field of university and college work and related educational 
fields, that the Council was organized to meet national needs 
in time of war and will seek to render patriotic service, and 
that it will encourage international cooperation in educational 
matters. It appeared from the discussion that while there was 
no serious objection to making the field of the Council’s ac- 
tivities as wide as the whole field of education, national and 
international, the majority felt that if emphasis was to be 
given to any part of the field it should be given to education 
at the higher levels, and that the Council should continue as an 
organization for cooperative action as well as for scholarly 
research. 

In Section 7 providing for the newly created Problems and 
Plans Committee, the recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee that members should be elected by the Council from 
a list presented jointly by the Executive Committee and the 
Problems and Plans Committee was amended to read “from 
a list to contain at least 9 names (three times the number of 
vacancies) presented by the Executive Committee,”’ vacancies 
in the committee to be filled by the Executive Committee until 
the next meeting of the Council, instead of by the Committee 
itself, as provided in the draft as submitted by the Executive 
Committee. 

The amended Constitution in its final form was adopted 
by unanimous vote and appears in full in this number of the 
RECORD. 

The nominating committee appointed by Chairman Hughes, 
consisting of S. D. Shankland, representing the Department of 
Superintendence, Uel W. Lamkin, President, Northwest Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, and C. S. Marsh, representing 
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the Association of Urban Universities, submitted nominations 


for the ensuing year. The nominees were unanimously elected 
as follows: 


Chairman: William F. Russell, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, representing Institute of International Education. 

First Vice-Chairman: Fred J. Kelly, Office of Education, 
representing North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

Second Vice-Chairman: Rt. Rev. P. J. McCormick, Catholic 
University of America, representing National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association. 

Secretary: Doak S. Campbell, George Peabody College for 
— representing American Association of Junior Col- 
eges. 

Treasurer: Corcoran Thom, President, American Security 
and Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 

Executive Committee: For 3 years:—Samuel P. Capen, 
University of Buffalo, representing Association of American 
Colleges; Guy E. Snavely, Birmingham-Southern College, 
representing Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. For 2 years:—Raymond M. Hughes, Iowa State 
College, representing Association of Land Grant Colleges; 
F. L. Bishop, University of Pittsburgh, representing Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Education. For 1 year:— 
Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago, representing North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools; Flor- 
ence E. Bamberger, Johns Hopkins University, representing 
National Education Association. 


The Council re-elected the present members of the Problems 
and Plans Committee on nomination of a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, with the understanding that the members 
would draw lots to determine the length of their respective 
terms of service. 

On recommendation of the Director the Council appointed 
a new standing committee to be known as the Committee on 
Basic Factors of Achievement, consisting of President C. H. 
Marvin, George Washington University, Chairman; Dr. John 
C. Merriam, Carnegie Institution of Washington; General 
Robert I. Rees, Chairman of the National Occupational Con- 
ference; Chancellor Edward C. Elliott, Purdue University, 
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Chairman of the Council’s Committee on Occupational Train- 
ing and Vocational Adjustment; President Harvey N. Davis, 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Chairman of the Committee 
on Educational Research of the Engineering Foundation. The 
other existing committees of the Council were reappointed for 
the year 1933-34. 

The Council also unanimously adopted a resolution author- 
izing and instructing the Director to place in formal shape the 
application already made verbally by the Executive Commit- 
tee’s special committee consisting of President Hughes, Dean 
Judd, and President Cowling, and to make written application 
to the General Education Board on behalf of the Council for 
a grant of $50,000 a year for fifteen years for current sup- 
port and cooperative development of educational projects, and 
authorizing and requesting the retiring Chairman, President 
Hughes, to present this application to the General Education 
Board on behalf of the Council. 











Report of the Executive Committee 


OUR regular meetings of the Executive Committee have 
1% been held during the year: October 7 and December 10 

in Washington; April 20, in Chicago, and May 4 in 
Washington. An average of 10 out of a possible eleven mem- 
bers were present at the meetings in person or by proxy. 

Dean Augustus Trowbridge of Princeton University, elected 
a member of the Executive Committee at the last meeting of 
the Council, resigned as a member because of prospective ab- 
sence from the country. Honorable James Grafton Rogers, 
a delegate from the Council of the Section on Legal Education 
and Admissions to the Bar of the American Bar Association 
was elected to fill the vacancy until the next meeting of the 
Council. 

Membership in the Council has suffered from the prevailing 
financial situation. Under present constitutional provisions, 
the minimum membership fee has been $100, a larger amount 
than many institutions have felt they could meet under present 
conditions. Many State institutions have been required by 
government policy to withdraw from extra-State affiliations, 
and some of the larger universities, in their efforts to balance 
their budgets, have not been able to find a place for the $500 
membership fee. A total of 26 institutions have, therefore, 
cancelled membership in the Council for the time being. Five 
new institutions have been admitted to membership. Two 
constituent members, the Association of American Universities 
and the Council of Church Boards of Education, have with- 
drawn from membership on the ground that the $100 fee was 
too great a tax on their slender financial resources. One new 
constituent member, the Council of the Section on Legal Edu- 
cation and Admissions to the Bar of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation appears on the list this year. Three associate members, 
the Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture, the 
American College Personnel Association and the National 
Committee of Bureaus of Occupations have withdrawn, and 
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one member has been added: The American Physical Educa- 
tion Association. There are at this time 22 constituent mem- 
bers, 233 institutional members, and 20 associate members; 
total, 275. 

Gifts to the Council during the year have included: From 
the General Education Board, Emergency appropriation for 
publication of the results of the National Survey of School 
Finance, $25,000 and a first payment of $6,000 on account of 
the emergency grant of $15,000 to the Council available for 
this and the next fiscal years. From the Carnegie Corporation, 
for the preparation and publication of a Manual of Exam- 
inations, $5,000. The Carnegie Corporation has also author- 
ized a grant of $10,000 to the Council, payable July 1933, to- 
ward the requirements of the 1933-34 budget. 

At the request of the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation the American Council has accepted an invitation to act 
as fiscal agent for the Office of Education in the conduct of a 
Survey of Higher Education in South Carolina, and has re- 
ceived $10,000 as a grant from the Carnegie Corporation for 
this purpose, which it holds on deposit pending the fulfillment 
of the conditions of the grant. 

Of the three new committees authorized by the Council at 
its last meeting, two have been fully organized: a Committee 
on Graduate Instruction of 12 members, with President R. M. 
Hughes as the Chairman of the Committee, and a Com- 
mittee on Standards of 15 members, with President Walters 
as Chairman of the Committee. The work of these commit- 
tees will be presented in separate reports. Organization of the 
Committee on Academic Costume has been postponed because 
of the financial situation. 

The Citizens’ Conference on the Crisis in Education which 
met in Washington, D. C., January 5-6, at the call of the 
President of the United States, was initiated by the Problems 
and Plans Committee and organized and financed by the Coun- 
cil, in cooperation with the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, American Federation of Labor, National Association of 
Manufacturers, and the National Grange. One of the recom- 
mendations of the Conference was the establishment in every 
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community of a Citizens’ Council for Constructive Economy. 
This suggestion started a movement for the organization of 
such community Citizens’ Councils. More than fifty national 
organizations are cooperating in this movement. The Na- 
tional Municipal League has agreed to act as the center of 
cooperation for this work. Financial support for further pro- 
motion of the enterprise has been secured. 

The format of THE EDUCATIONAL RECORD was changed 
with the beginning of the new volume in January, so as to 
secure larger type and to meet the requirements of a reduced 
budget by the use of cheaper paper. The demand for the 
printing of the Proceedings of the Conference on Admissions 
and Guidance, held in New York in November, 1932, of ma- 
terial relating to the Citizens’ Conference on the Crisis in Edu- 
cation, and statements of the Cooperative Test Service, have 
prevented the reduction in the number of pages of the REcoRD 
contemplated in the budget. The net cost of the four numbers 
has been $3,297.49 compared with the budget item of $3,000, 
the excess being provided by the grant of the General Educa- 
tion Board. 2,800 copies of the April, 1932, number, and 
2,500 copies each of the July, October, and January numbers 
have been issued. 

In addition to the volumes published by the Council for the 
National Survey of School Finance of the Office of Education, 
the Council published through the Williams and Wilkins Com- 
pany, the report of the original Committee on Personnel Meth- 
ods of the American Council on Education, a book of 200 
pages entitled, ‘‘Measurement and Guidance of College Stu- 
dents,” and distributed 500 copies free to members of the 
Council and to individuals serving on various committees. 
The Council also distributed to institutional members desiring 
them copies of the new French edition of “University Ex- 
changes in Europe,” a publication financed originally by the 
Council. 

Dean Judd, as Chairman of the Committee on Materials 
of Instruction, has published during the year on behalf of the 
Council six brochures in editions of 50,000 each, which have 
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been favorably received and have commanded a considerable 
sale. 

The Council has printed a form of personal record card 
devised for the use of elementary schools by a sub-committee 
consisting of Dr. Ben D. Wood and President L. B. Hopkins, 
offering the same for sale at $2.50 a hundred, including the 
book of instructions. 

The Council has acted as distributing agent for the report 
of the National Advisory Committee on Education. It has 
distributed 20,000 pamphlets on the Citizens’ Conference on 
the Crisis in Education, 19,000 pamphlets on the Citizens’ 
Councils on Constructive Economy, and 3,100 copies of the 
report of the Conference on College Admissions and Guid- 
ance; 20,470 copies of the cumulative record cards have been 
sold during the year, 16,625 copies of the personality measure- 
ment report, and 158,400 copies of the Thurstone psycholog- 
ical examination. 

The question of a more systematic handling of the publica- 
tions of the Council, of its Cooperative Test Service, and of 
its various committees has been discussed from time to time, 
but no conclusion has yet been reached. The present experi- 
mental method of handling these publications is proceeding 
satisfactorily for the time being. 

In conformity with the general trend, the Council was able 
to secure a reduction in rent of its headquarters’ office during 
the year, so that this item shows a substantial saving as com- 
pared with the budget allowance. The budget item for travel 
of the Executive Committee and officers of the Council having 
been reduced from $2,500 to $1,500 for the current year, it 
has been necessary to curtail the sending of delegates to an- 
nual meetings of the constituent members and wherever pos- 
sible to utilize the services of representatives who could serve 
without expense to the Council. Official delegates of the Coun- 
cil have been named for 15 association meetings and 6 other 
academic occasions. 

The Council has continued its interest in the problems of 
the relation of radio and education. The Associate Direc- 
tor has continued to serve as a member and Vice-Chairman of 
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the National Committee on Education by Radio, operating 
under a grant from the Payne Fund, and the National Ad- 
visory Council on Radio in Education has associated itself with 
the Council as an associate member. The National Commit- 
tee on Education by Radio has inaugurated a new organization 
known as the American Listeners Society, for the purpose of 
giving effective expression to the interest of those concerned 
in a more satisfactory use of this important new instrument 
of civilization. 

The Director of the Council has accepted membership in 
the American National Committee of the International Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Cooperation as reorganized under the 
chairmanship of Professor Shotwell, and the Council has 
authorized the Problems and Plans Committee of the Council 
to serve as expert technical adviser of the Committee in edu- 
cational matters. 

The Associate Director has been authorized to accept an 
invitation to serve as Chairman of the annual conference of 
the International Students Service to be held in Bavaria, Aug- 
ust first. 

The Council has continued to devote considerable attention 
to Federal legislation and departmental regulations, particu- 
larly with reference to the foreign student and limitations 
placed upon self-help. A general movement to secure the 
rescinding of the recent regulations and more appropriate 
handling of these matters on the part of governmental 
agencies is now under way. Efforts have been made to devise 
some scheme by which the help of Federal credit might be 
extended to both tax supported and voluntary educational in- 
stitutions in the present emergency, and the bills introduced 
in Congress have been carefully studied. So far nothing 
definite has been accomplished in this direction. 

During the year the Executive Committee has given con- 
siderable attention to the problem of enlarging the Council’s 
activities and securing adequate financial support. As a re- 
sult, the Executive Committee formulated certain proposals 
for changes in the Constitution at its meeting in Chicago, April 
20, 1933. These proposed changes were submitted to the 
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constituent members in writing, as required by Article 12 of 
the Constitution. At its meeting May 4, 1933, these proposed 
changes were reconsidered and it was agreed to withdraw some 
of them. The Committee submits herewith a draft of the 
Constitution, showing the present form and the remaining 
proposed changes, and recommends that the changes herewith 
submitted be adopted by the Council instead of those submitted 
in writing April 21, 1933. 

There is submitted herewith the Director’s budget for the 
coming year. Because of the uncertainties in the financial 
situation it is recommended that this budget be referred to the 
incoming Executive Committee with power. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Doak S. CAMPBELL, 
Secretary. 
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Director’s Budget, 1933-34 


ESTIMATED RESOURCES 








Membership dues, 1933-34. ........ 0. ccc cece ceees $20 ,000 .00 
Reimbursements for services............ececeeeee- 8,000.00 
ee TET TT ee eee 19,000.00 
Denk belanics, Ageil 3B, 19555... ccccccccsesesec: 3,187.59 
$50,187.59 
ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES 
Fiscal Year 1932-33 Fiscal Year 
Actual Dis- 1933-34 
Authorized bursements Proposed 
(a) General Operation: 
Sls aenle oats vee aa pacanek $ 4,600.00 $4,358.48 $ 4,200.00 
Salary Of Directo®. 06. 6.6.05 cs 11,400.00 11,400.00 11,400.00 
Salary of Associate Director..... 7,980.00 7,980.00 7,980.00 
Salaries of Assistants............ 12,500.00 11,758.71 12,500.00 
Traveling expenses............. 1,500.00 1,591.73 1,500.00 
Stationery, printing and supplies.. 1,200.00 864.85 1,000.00 
Telephone and telegrams........ 400 .00 379 .98 400 .00 
FRE Siwiricetietensnsaates 600 .00 516.58 600 .00 
Furniture and appliances........ 100.00 ements award 
Educational Record............. 3,000 .00 3,297.49 4,000.00 
Vocational Exploration.......... 3,600.00 3,570. 
RSGUIOER) TEROUIED. 6 5 kkk kn cv ic vci 1,000.00 737.05 1,000.00 
RE NO tS uvicedeesuecetews- “asatasr Ce stes ean 
(b) Special Committees: 
Committee on Graduate Instruc- 

Ge sacra c Cone eete eee 1,000.00 865.07 500.00 
Committee on Standards........ 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Committee on Basic Factors in 

IID Citicddetewetees “eerste 206.0 heer 2,500.00 

$49,880.00 $47,326.00 $48,580.00 
(c) Funds for Special Projects: 
Foreign Language Study Fund, balance April 30, 1933....... $ 2,391.94 
CARR SOE IE, Sadie Lacktecdaaxdesoawtdceeeeecacss 79,183.66 
Committee on Problems and Plans in Education............ 8,397.79 
Committee on Personnel Methods, balance April 30, 1933. ... 98.21 
Exploratory Study of Unitary Differential Traits in Human 

Nature, Dakemce Antil SG, 1955. oo 6 sec ccc cccenaiuce = 1,336.47 
PPOORTOD CD TERRAIN oo 5.5 55d Clee veisvecisieeesoes 5,000 .00 
ee CI DUNO 5 io kasd cd kwh ta tdsmeencoshieeseu 10,000 .00 

OE, 6b. hie ed eas eee Gamnaeeko heed beaas cane eee $106 , 408 .07 








Treasurer’s Report 


AMERICAN SECURITY AND TRUST COMPANY 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 4, 1933. 
Dr. C. R. MANN, 
American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Dr. MANN: 

I herewith submit statements of F. W. Lafrentz & Com- 
pany, being audits for the period from May 1, 1932, to April 
30, 1933, on the following accounts of the American Council 
on Education: 

General Fund 
Modern Foreign Language Study Fund, New York 
Committee 

I desire to submit these papers as my Annual Report as 
your Treasurer for the past year. 

Very truly yours, 


CorcoRAN THomM, Treasurer, 
American Council on Education. 





TREASURER’S REPORT 


GENERAL FUND 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


From May 1, 1932, to April 30, 1933 


RECEIPTS 
CE IIE 6 ios addi enan eed avesen $ 2,400.00 
PD ES 5 haba eda ebeemar see pueauea 210.00 
po gS, PPO eer ee Cre ree Cer e 25,475.00 
Contributions: 
To Committee on Problems and Plans in Educa- 
tion, Julius Rosenwald Fund................. $10,819.56 
To Monograph on Examinations, Carnegie Foun- 
MS ci din cree a Cee CAE eh ae ee ee ee 5,000.00 
To National Survey of School Finance, General 
DE NN is «okie ane esan deanewan’s 25,000.00 


To South Carolina Survey, Carnegie Foundation... 10,000.00 
To National Cooperation in Education, General 


SONNE SUIS kk Cc aot seta ceeeeuweeeuees 6,000.00 

GE PERS Be on oso io Sse ee aeean ekaees 
Oe GE TRGCONGE CC, CO Ciao ooo s asic ek ccd ceececccss 
Sale of November Conference Reports. ................0e000- 
Sale of ‘‘State Support’’ and “‘Research Problems”’............ 
Sale of Citizens Conference Reports... ..........ccccececeees 
Reimbursements for Administration of Grants: 

Modern Foreign Language Study............... $ 160.00 

ee. eer re 4,575.00 

Committee on Problems and Plans in Education. . 324.58 

National Survey of School Finance. ............ 750.00 
We SI PS hiocatdcccadwecvnnnees erage oreo 
GES Ga SE To ies oe ee ee aR aaa eeioaweadeces 

WE FOO a baw ceecwsew andes CON Se ewantedaewasnwas 

Cash on hand, May 1, 1932: 

PIII DOCS GE BEE Cid ci Sekiisicccwinncaseevens 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Salaries: 

Do isitick pve casiace tea eekeakeres $11,400.00 

IS SRNOOS 6 oi ds kccwieeeicisesinsidcnes 7,980.00 

Assistants 


Leweetard Gagmead ea te atemnaeneanne 11,758.71 
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$ 28,085.00 


56,819.56 
10,961.05 
1,487.31 
59.00 
132.15 
29.25 


5,809.58 
20.00 
175.45 


$103,578.35 


15,605 .98 


$119, 184.33 


$ 31,138.71 
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III se catplae ad ahi onde siniciewenE Valconiegineits 6 
Traveling Expense—Director, et al........... 0. cc eee cece ees 
Traveling Expense—Executive Committee...................4. 
Publication Expenses, EDUCATIONAL RECORD: 
LS ik Schr dinks sees beA ans eenrenenhesek $ 3,624.58 
Se PRIN Sioa 3 5 DEK eee a cbcpan cece nes 327.09 


Psychological Test Experiment: 
I, WI 6 5 occa cu deaia Riese ee $ 2,910.56 
Thurstone—General Expense.................. 3,914.01 


Committee on Personnel Methods 
Vocational Exploration: 

oe I IIIs oi0intse. icin sine wie ake nse ateawviag es aewse 
Committee on Problems and Plans in Education.............. 
Exploratory Study Unitary Differential Traits in Human Nature 
National Survey Of SCUOO! FINANCE... 2.0 cscccccsecescens 
Committee on Graduate Instruction. ..........cccccscccscees 
en IE AI Sg dicia 5 Sunt eR clk aid oe weer ae ea ae pies 


a ON ooo teas Ah 1 te corre a ak Sari 


Cash on hand, April 30, 1933, 
American Security and Trust Company: 


American Council on Education—General..... $ 3,187.59 
Committee on Personnel Methods: 

NE oils oik st os cee ree esin $ 98.21 

Sale of Conference Reports... 59.00 


Monograph on Examinations.. 5,000.00 


Committee on Problems and Plans in Educa- 


doce ewe ieee ve ek eRe ae ee 321.84 
Exploratory Study Unitary Differential Traits 

A PRMD cs oo kc sc Seeeduceuseweews 1,336.47 
National Survey of School Finance........... 153.58 
SOME CRROTINN DUPVOT 6 x cic eisesiewecwse sue 10,000.00 
Committee on Graduate Instruction.......... 134.93 
Commamittes On SEANGRUB 66 occ ccscccsccsees 1,000.00 








$ 4,358.48 
864.85 
516.58 
379 .98 
737.05 
880.99 
710.74 


3,297.49 


6,824.57 
3,584.65 


70.00 

4.02 
54.90 
78.57 
65.07 
6.06 





$ 97,892.71 


21,291.62 


$119, 184.33 
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MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY FUND 


New York Committee 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


From May 1, 1932, to April 30, 1933 





RECEIPTS 
POOVOREE CE Tiida b ccecdckeniewwncaad ss $ 248.92 
Royalty on Graded Spanish Word Book..... 31.60 
Travel Refund—Quebec Meeting........... 118.08 
Interest on Bank Deposits................. 68 .54 
ROE MOMNG. 6 6s ics bic vasercedonsen $ 467.14 
Cash G6 DAM, BING E, [90a isc ccccccasaces 10,960.21 
$11,427.35 

DISBURSEMENTS 

EN GN PONG varie acer eaweceedeves $ 2,168.93 
Supplies and Equipment.................. 85.97 
Peis CHE PRS 6 hiss a cease vise ewees 2,062.65 
INNIS rains o/c eer wrsia eds a Gia Rawee's 135.58 
ROOEE GS TOON: 654. din Ce cike cn ceckacenes 1,304.40 
SONG TIS 6 sd os cin es edewed ieee a 3,101.58 
CE is ie soe du Gei<ipaeiwde’ sewed ais 175.00 
ee OE Co itewcendws baxcestews dans 1.30 
Total Disbursements.........ccccccees $ 9,035.41 


Cash on hand, April 30, 1933: 
American Security and Trust Company... 2,391.94 


$11,427.35 














The Future American Council on 
Education 


URING the current year I have given much thought 
D to the past and future of this Council. The more 

I contemplate it, the more significant it has grown, 
and I would like to discuss with you the future of the Council 
as I see it. 

As you know, the Council was established during the War 
as an emergency measure to make it possible for the various 
colleges of the United States to find out something of the 
situation here at Washington. With war measures changing 
from day to day, with all sorts of demands being made on 
the colleges, with many disturbing rumors current, and with 
no convenient method of getting information, it became neces- 
sary for some agency in Washington to represent the colleges 
officially and act as their advisor and counselor. The Coun- 
cil at that time rendered a great service which was much 
appreciated. 

Owing to the greatness of this service, the colleges felt 
that it was worth-while to continue to maintain a representa- 
tive at this center of political and national activity, and to 
have in the Executive Committee a group of men to whom 
they could turn for leadership and counsel. During the early 
days of the Council, those of us who were then in active col- 
lege work felt that we received a very real annual benefit in 
advice and direction from the Council. 

As time has gone by, however, the colleges have been less 
conscious of large direct service from the Council to them 
individually, and in the present stress it has been increasingly 
dificult to justify to a board of trustees the membership fee 
which has been paid to the Council. I feel sure that the great 
majority of the colleges fully appreciate the value of the 
Council to education, but they are evidently finding increas- 
ing difficulty in maintaining their contribution to its support. 
This condition forces upon us one of our serious problems— 
adequate support. 
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Another of our problems arises from the fact that the 
nature of the work of the Council has changed during recent 
years. It has been increasingly evident that the Council will 
be less and less an advisor of individual colleges, and take on 
more and more the functions of a leader, a planner, and a 
central representative agency of education as a whole. As 
I have considered the present and future work of the Council, 
these two conditions call for some relief to the colleges and 
universities in the matter of support, large supplementary sup- 
port from other sources, and opportunity for the Council to 
extend its work freely over all education, including elementary, 
secondary, higher, and professional fields. 

I would like to outline this future work of the Council as 
I see it. 

First, there will undoubtedly be much service work such as 
preparing intelligence tests and other common testing mate- 
rial, personnel blanks, etc., which the Council will continue 
to prepare through outstanding committees and to distribute 
to the colleges of the country for their use. The Council is 
in a better position to do this than any other body, and, I 
believe, can do it with more authority, more economy, and 
more to the general satisfaction of the college people than 
any other agency. This work, I believe, will continue and 
will grow. 

Second, I believe the Council will largely increase her serv- 
ices as the agent of the foundations in handling grants for vari- 
ous and sundry research and other purposes. During past 
years the Council has handled many such enterprises, involving 
the expenditure of about one million dollars, in an apparently 
satisfactory way; as, for example, the modern language study. 
I believe the Council will continue to be the most effective 
agency through which the great educational foundations can 
administer grants for research and other work in education. 
I believe the Council will act as trustee in administering these 
grants in a way that will be economical, satisfactory, and very 
advantageous both to higher education and to the foundations. 
These two services have grown during the past fifteen years 
until this year the Council derives an income of nearly $10,000 
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from these sources. We confidently expect this income to 
largely increase during the next fifteen years. 

In the third place—and I believe that on the whole this will 
become the most important—it appears to me that the Coun- 
cil ought to become the chief center of all sorts of research 
and projectional work in American education, and it is of this 
field that I particularly desire to speak. 

In discussing this third function let me first say that the time 
appears to have come when the Council should extend the 
field of its interests and include all education. 

1. Those who were responsible for its organization tell us 
that such was the original plan. But the Council has been 
almost entirely supported by constituent and institutional 
members, nearly all in higher education, and with very 
limited funds her work has of necessity been largely confined 
to higher education. 

2. It is becoming more and more clear that we cannot 
separate American education into compartments, and that, if 
this Council is to meet the large opportunities which lie 
immediately before it, it must have support from other sources 
than the fees of the institutional members to enable it to carry 
on and to feel free to include all education in its field of work. 
To the best of my knowledge there is no other national rep- 
resentative organization in such a strategic position to serve 
education as the American Council. There is no other organ- 
ization so widely representative nor one that can so effectively 
use as many already organized agencies, or that can as readily 
articulate with all types of colleges and schools. Further- 
more—and this is very important—during the past fifteen 
years the Council has grown in prestige, and this prestige 
makes it possible for the Council to take effective leadership 
in many matters. 

3. This prestige has been won largely through the wise 
leadership of the directors. Dr. Campbell, Dr. Capen, in 
the early years, and Dr. Mann, for the past ten years, have 
certainly guided our work wisely and well. Thus far the 
director has been largely responsible for whatever the Coun- 
cil has accomplished. 
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We now seem to have come to the time when a broader 
leadership should be provided to carry the heavier burdens of 
responsibility which the Council should assume. Such broader 
leadership can come through the new Problems and Plans 
Committee. 

Some three years ago, through the support of the Rosen- 
wald Foundation it was possible for the Council to organize 
a Problems and Plans Committee based on the model of the 
Problems and Plans Committee of the American Social Science 
Council. This committee after some struggles has found 
itself, and is working with increasing efficiency and effective- 
ness. It is this new agency, as I see it, upon which the Coun- 
cil must largely rely for its effective work and its vivifying 
influence on education. This committee, as planned, will have 
a gradual change in membership from year to year. It should 
include only men of the very highest type of resourcefulness 
in the field of education, and, as now organized, it does not 
lay a very heavy burden of duties upon such men aside from 
attending quarterly meetings. In other words, it makes it 
possible for the Council to bring together, from time to time 
during the year, a group of ten or fifteen of the ablest leaders 
in the field of education to discuss and plan how the educa- 
tional problems of the country can be best solved, and how 
the interests of education can be best put forward. In my 
judgment, this committee, guiding the research work and the 
movements of the Council, is the greatest agency of advance- 
ment that we have discovered. 

If this Problems and Plans Committee can formulate 
projects clearly enough and can pass on them wisely enough, 
it will undoubtedly in time gain the large confidence of the 
educational foundations and of those men who are interested 
in advancing education and able to finance educational enter- 
prises. It should result in the Council being the agency 
through which a large part of the funds devoted to educa- 
tional research on a large scale are administered. If this 
should work out as I have outlined, the American Council on 
Education would rapidly become the center of educational 
planning in America. 
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The prestige of the Council through the Problems and 
Plans Committee would make all of us in the field of educa- 
tion—elementary, secondary, and higher education—not only 
proud but happy to work on committees organized by the 
Council. I also believe that the colleges and the schools of 
the United States would come forward most generously in 
financing research work which was delegated to them by the 
American Council on Education. I believe that this organi- 
zation would not only attract funds for research, but that it 
would enable the Council to carry forward a great deal of 
research at a very low expense or without expense to the 
Council. 

I would further suggest that, at the present time, there are 
a great many very important matters crying for a central 
leadership, and planning, and one that can closely cooperate 
with the Federal Department of Education without duplica- 
tion. Education from top to bottom has gone through the 
most amazing period of expansion that the world has ever 
known. With thirty million children and youth of the coun- 
try in school and college, we are engaged in the greatest edu- 
cational enterprise of the world’s history. Today, with 
heavily reduced resources, we are forced into economies, into 
reorganization, and into a more intimate consideration of our 
problems than we have ever experienced. It occurs to me 
that this is a moment in which we need tremendously the 
organization of national planning in education. 

Permit me to suggest a few of the problems which this 
committee might well undertake to solve. Today, with the 
rural school situation more serious than ever before, and 
with all of our political districts embarrassing, rather than 
aiding, the development of educational services in the coun- 
try, we need the complete reorganization of rural education 
in America on a logical basis and independent of political 
districts. 

With the change from a four-year high school to a junior 
and senior high school, and with the astounding growth of 
the junior college, it seems perfectly apparent that it is now 
possible to reorganize education, shortening the school course 
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and unifying the whole school program. This is a work which 
involves the colleges, secondary schools, and elementary 
schools, and cannot be worked out by any one independent 
of the others. It would appear to me to be a problem worthy 
and most suitable for the Council to consider. 

Just as rural education needs reorganization, it appears 
to me that higher education could well be studied and brought 
into a more unified system. I most thoroughly believe in the 
desirability of independence and the lack of uniformity in 
institutions of higher education. It is nevertheless true that 
our system of higher education is in a peculiar state of dis- 
organization. Many colleges are facing extinction, and many 
colleges are unnecessarily duplicating work in ways that are 
not advantageous to themselves. Our whole system of higher 
education can be conceivably strengthened, reorganized, and 
revivified. The unification of higher education in America, 
as I see it, offers problems that are interesting and might be 
very fruitful. 

The progress already made by the Committee of the Coun- 
cil on Graduate Instruction makes it evident that much could 
be done to strengthen and reorganize the graduate work of 
America. I suppose that in no other field would as much 
resistance be offered to any modifying influence. However, 
it is apparent, as one studies the whole field of graduate 
instruction, that much could be done to strengthen our Amer- 
ican graduate work if more unity and some national policy 
could be introduced into this great enterprise. It is also 
apparent that much could be done centrally to encourage and 
increase the efficiency and economy of the research work of 
the nation. The work already done by the Committee on 
Graduate Instruction points to a whole series of investiga- 
tions and lines of reorganization which might be gratefully 
received by the universities of America. 

Another field which will certainly come into large prom- 
inence within the next decade is adult education. This is one 
of the most attractive and interesting fields of education, and 
it is perfectly apparent that we have scarcely opened it up as 
yet. Undoubtedly great growth and development lies ahead 
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of us in adult education, and adequate leadership ought to be 
provided now. 

Another line of work which appeals to me as offering large 
promise is the mobilization of personnel in education. Years 
ago the Council endeavored to maintain a personnel file of 
all the college instructors in the country. This was finally 
given up for lack of funds and transferred to the Association 
of University Professors. While this experiment in its first 
stages was not a complete success, something along this line 
is very badly needed. The American Council ought to be 
able, through some agency, to know who the leading men 
are in every field of educational endeavor in America. The 
American Council ought, so far as possible, to see that these 
leading men are kept fruitfully at work at maximum efficiency, 
and I believe that the Council could organize some plan by 
which this could be effected. If we in education can have 
adequate leadership, we will have strength, popular support, 
and ability to carry forward the enormous task of caring for 
thirty million of our youth each year. Without this leader- 
ship, we cannot serve in a fitting way. Therefore, it seems to 
me that among the important duties resting upon the Amer- 
ican Council on Education are the following: First, to know 
all of the leaders in education; second, to see that all of them 
are working under the most favorable conditions; and third, 
to develop more and better leaders. There is no greater help 
that the Council could render to these men and women scat- 
tered through the nation than to engage them all, so far as 
possible, in joint research enterprises under the guidance of 
the Council. While I am not prepared to make a more defi- 
nite suggestion in this field, I am thoroughly convinced that 
some such mobilization of the personnel in education in 
America is one of the most important problems needing the 
assistance of this Council. 

Another field in which for many years I have been deeply 
interested, and in which I think the Council could render great 
service, is in the training of men for positions of presidents 
of our American colleges and universities. Anyone who has 
long held one of these difficult ofices knows how many re- 
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quests come from year to year to nominate capable men for 
presidencies and how difficult it is to make valuable sugges- 
tions. With from seventy-five to one hundred vacancies a 
year the problem is increasingly serious. It would seem highly 
probable that, if the Council through its Problems and Plans 
Committee could originate a large enough variety of fruitful 
educational research, this could be handled by committees 
organized throughout the country and distributed among the 
men and women of most promise. ‘Thus a very considerable 
number of our most promising younger men and women, who 
would eventually make executives in our institutions, could 
be given an opportunity to study the organization problems 
of our colleges and universities and could be given breadth 
of experience in understanding first hand what is going on 
in many of these institutions in such a way that they would 
be broadened and fitted for competent leadership in these 
institutions. It is also possible that some fellowships could 
be secured to which men of promise could be assigned, who 
would study college administration in a broad way and so 
grow into a capacity for valuable service as college presidents. 

Let me mention a few more activities in which the Council, 
through the Problems and Plans Committee, could give val- 
uable service: 

By studying the possibility of a system of municipal scholar- 
ships to take the place of a local junior college, being estab- 
lished by the smaller municipalities. 

By developing a method for the effective cooperation of 
the various educational offices in each state. 

By coordinating the work of the regional standardizing 
agencies of the country. 

By developing and subsidizing some new curriculum experi- 
ments. 

By continuing, as in the past, to scrutinize Federal legis- 
lation relative to education and study all of its bearings. 

By reporting annually the states which have the most 
favorable and the most unfavorable laws affecting education. 

If you assent to half of the above suggestions there would 
certainly seem to be ample work before the Council. As I 
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conceive it, while the Problems and Plans Committee would 
originate research problems and plan for their solution, the 
Executive Committee would transact the business and with 
the director see that the enterprises of the Problems and 
Plans Committee were executed. These two committees 
would work hand in hand, the one in planning and the other 
in administering the affairs of the Council. 

It may seem to you that I am centering a very large amount 
of our educational future in this Council. I feel thoroughly 
satisfied that this is as it should be, but please notice that 
[ am not proposing that the membership of the Problems 
and Plans Committee, or the Executive Committee, or any 
of the employed officers of the Council should carry on any 
considerable amount of this research. As I envisage the prob- 
lem of the American Council, it is to be a center of educational 
revivification, a planning and executive center of American 
education which will direct and farm out to individuals, com- 
mittees, and institutions throughout the nation the various 
problems which ought to be studied today. In its organiza- 
tion it will know the men and women who are capable of 
carrying forward these studies. Through the Problems and 
Plans Committee, it will criticize and review the work done 
throughout the nation, and it will be a center out of which 
will radiate the very best leadership in higher education. If 
I am right, or anywhere near right, in envisaging the Ameri- 
can Council on Education as an institution of so great in- 
fluence and promise, it would seem perfectly natural to believe 
that adequate support to carry this work forward will be 
forthcoming. It is our immediate business to maintain the 
Council intact until adequate support can be secured. Under 
the able leadership of Dr. Campbell, Dr. Capen, and Dr. 
Mann, the Council has passed through the first fifteen years, 
the most difficult of its history, and great advances have been 
made. As I see it, the Council is now entering upon a new 
epoch of history, and I believe that each succeeding year will 
see the Council looked up to with greater confidence, and 
that her responsibilities will grow largely from year to year. 

R. M. HuGues, 
State College of Iowa. 


Director’s Report 
Liberation 


HE Annual Meeting of the American Council on Edu- 

cation is traditionally the occasion for review of the 

most significant events of the past year and for plan- 
ning activities that promote sound advance in education in 
the year to come. 

In the past, the events that have been recorded each year 
dealt almost wholly with matters of educational theory and 
practice. The technical problems of teaching or of admin- 
istration have properly absorbed our attention. We never 
imagined that the material foundations of the educational 
system might threaten to give way and force us to consider 
reconstruction of the whole edifice. 

But the unexpected has happened. With hundreds of 
schools closed, with thousands of teachers working without 
pay, with budgets slashed, with increased enrollments, we are 
clearly up against a new situation. And to add to our diff- 
culties, a skeptical, in spots even hostile, attitude toward 
schooling, particularly at the higher levels, has found vocif- 
erous utterance in legislative halls and in the public press. 

It is not strange that taxpayers are restive. One out of 
every five wage-earners is unemployed. National income has 
been cut in half. Many citizens are hungry and losing their 
property because of tax sales and mortgage foreclosures. The 
tax burden is already one-quarter of the present national 
income. Obviously, reduced public expenditures are essential. 
And when taxpayers look at municipal budgets to discover 
the means of reducing the tax burden they find the school 
item is the largest single item there. It is natural then to 
jump to the conclusion that cutting this item is the easiest way 
to reduce taxation quickly. Hence, the so-called raid on 
the schools. 

This first naive effort to reduce public expenditures by 
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cutting the school budget has met with a storm of protest. 
In order to help find a common basis of agreement as to how 
the tax burden might be reduced with least injury to the 
coming generation, this Council initiated and organized the 
Citizens Conference on the Crisis in Education which was 
called by the President of the United States last January. 
The conference was attended by representatives of industry, 
of labor, of agriculture, of public service, as well as by those 
of public education. Its findings have been published and 
widely distributed by this Council. 

The evidence presented at this conference reveals many 
flagrant wastes in present public expenditures. For example, 
a report from the Taxpayers Association of Illinois shows 
that the cost of maintaining the township organization of 
local government on top of the county organization in Illinois 
is five million dollars per year more than would be the cost 
of a county organization alone. Similarly, the cost of main- 
taining the present system of rural schools based on school 
districts is some five million dollars more than would be the 
cost of maintaining an efficient modern system of consolidated 
schools. By abandoning these two traditional types of polit- 
ical organization, the taxpayers of Illinois could save ten 
million dollars a year and have better local government and 
better rural schools. 

Another striking illustration was the case of a large city 
covering an area of six by seven miles which is still divided 
into twelve fire districts, each maintaining an independent 
fire department. One consolidated modern fire department 
would give the city better fire protection and reduce the cost 
of this item by a million and a half annually. 

The evidence also reveals wide variations in the relative 
amounts spent by different communities for different types of 
public service. For example, a study of county tax budgets 
in the State of Tennessee shows that 24 per cent of tax 
expenditures goes for debt service, and reaches the conclu- 
sion that the tax rate will continue high in most counties until 
the debts are retired. Similarly, a tabulation of total State 
and local governmental expenditures in Ohio for 1930 shows 
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expenditures of 135 million dollars for roads, bridges and 
streets as compared with 148 million for education. Figures 
presented from another large city show that the citizens of 
that town pay four times as much annually for gas, telephone 
and electricity as they do for all the public municipal services, 
including schools. 

Much evidence of the sort described made it clear to the 
Citizens Conference that every community that wants to use 
its available resources to the best possible advantage may 
well study carefully its public expenditures and appraise the 
relative values received before making horizontal cuts of all 
expenditures or seriously reducing school budgets. Hence, 
one of the recommendations of the Conference was that Citi- 
zens’ Councils be organized in every community for this pur- 
pose. This proposal attracted the attention of a number of 
national organizations with the result that a movement for 
the creation in every community of a Citizens’ Council for 
Constructive Economy is well under way. More than fifty 
national organizations are lending their support. The Na- 
tional Municipal League has agreed to act as headquarters, 
and some financial support for the enterprise has already 
been secured. 

This movement is one of the most hopeful signs of the 
times. It shows how the American people, in adversity, are 
always ready to discard non-essentials and cling tenaciously 
to those services that have higher social value. Thus they 
lay a new foundation for greater achievement. Schools par- 
ticularly should welcome this movement. It gives them the 
opportunity to discard outworn academic traditions and prac- 
tices and to concentrate on the essentials of a schooling that 
more fully satisfies the needs of American children. The 
public will cling tenaciously to schools that do this. 

The following story, recently told by Angelo Patri, illus- 
trates the distinction between a schooling based on academic 
tradition and one that satisfies the needs of children: 

“One day an attendance officer brought a boy into the office. 
‘I wish you’d try to get this boy interested in school. He 
isn’t a bad sort, but he’s into all kinds of devilment. If you 
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can’t do anything with him we'll have to take him to court 
and put him away.’ 

‘* “Flow about it, Paul? Do you want to come to school?’ 

‘**No; I’m through with school.’ 

‘““*Well, maybe; but you haven’t got a job, and you can’t 
run loose, getting into one mess after another, giving your- 
self a bad name.’ 

‘“*What’s the difference? I got a bad name anyway. The 
school where I come from doesn’t care whether I come or go. 
I can’t do grammar, so what’s the good of coming back and 
going all over it once more?’ 

‘““*[’m not so sure about grammar. But you can come any- 
way. There are lots of things you can do here. You might 
work in the greenhouse. How does that strike you? There’s 
no grammar there.’ 

‘Paul came and started work in the garden. He liked 
to plant seeds and watch them grow. Before he knew it 
he was deep in the chemistry of soils, and then he turned to 
botany and he set his nose toward an agricultural college. 

‘* “How about grammar?’ I asked him one day. 

‘Tt isn’t so bad if you leave out the rules and diagrams. 
Did you see my peony? Gee, it’s the cat’s! My own seed 
and everything. I want to send it to the flower show. Maybe 
it'll win a ribbon. Some peony—Yes?’ 

‘Yes, it was some peony that could make a restless, eager, 
heedless boy hover over it in tremulous delight. Some peony 
that lifted a lad out of the swamp of failure into the heaven 
of success. 

‘‘Paul may be a farmer, or a gardener. He may be some- 
thing else. Whatever happens, he has acquired a strength 
that will sustain him. He has acquired power through hard 
work, and that power will stick. The magic of life has entered 
into Paul’s soul. Beauty has touched him. Between him and 
his world, understanding is established. He is safe.” 

For years, state supported colleges and universities have 
been compelled to admit a number of public high school grad- 
uates who, like Paul, fail to do the prescribed academic work 
with success. Each year a large number of students of 
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this type are ‘weeded out’? in accordance with prevailing 
traditions. 

The papers presented to you this morning describe several 
typical experiments designed to subordinate academic stand- 
ards to healthy growth. 

The first report told of a new type of Junior College at 
the University of Minnesota. Over four hundred students 
are enrolled. The major portion of the materials of instruc- 
tion deal with current problems that bear directly on the 
struggle for existence. All higher schools in Minnesota, 
except the College of Liberal Arts, agree to accept a limited 
number of graduates from the Junior College for admission 
to those schools without regard to formal prerequisites. Care 
has been exercised to assign only the best teachers to this work. 
Students are enrolled in large classes. Each student is per- 
mitted to make a schedule of courses covering the work he 
desires to do in any college. Last term students in this special 
Junior College were given the same comprehensive examina- 
tions as those in the regular Liberal Arts College and in cer- 
tain subjects some of the new-type students made the better 
scores. The cost of instruction is lower than in the regular 
college. 

The experiment the University of Nebraska is making with 
rural high schools has the same import. Ordinarily, in a 
two- or three-teacher high school the content of the curric- 
ulum is limited to the subjects which the teachers can teach. 
In Nebraska any high school can secure from the State Uni- 
versity Extension Department correspondence courses in what- 
ever subjects any student desires to study. The student 
attends high school regularly and devotes a portion of the 
school time to the correspondence course under supervision 
of the high school teacher. The written lessons are sent to 
the State University for correction and grading. In this way 
opportunity is given each student to work at something in 
which he is vitally interested. The University becomes the 
guide, philosopher and friend of the school instead of the 
accrediting mentor. The cost of such correspondence instruc- 
tion is about half the cost of the regular instruction. 
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The experiment in Oregon is similar in purpose and results, 
but it deals with adult groups instead of with high school 
students. Like the others just mentioned, the cost is much 
less than that of extension work of the old type. 

All of these experiments and many others of like nature 
are trying to creat conditions that help each individual to 
discover his own capacities and develop them constructively. 
They all have two characteristics in common. In the first 
place, they all free the student from arbitrary requirements 
that handicap him in arranging a program that is appropriate 
to his needs. In the second place, they all make the learner, 
instead of the teacher, do the work. The teacher is no longer 
a harassed and overworked soul responsible for forcing infor- 
mation and skills on unwilling victims. The learner must get 
what he gets by his own efforts. Responsibility for learning is 
thus decentralized. It is placed squarely on each individual 
learner. The teacher becomes a helper in times of trouble. 
The educational value of this transfer is obvious. 

Valuable as are educational experiments for developing 
more vital techniques of schooling, we must not place too 
much confidence in them as guides for rebuilding the educa- 
tional structure. Formal schooling is but part of life’s expe- 
riences. ‘Those who are concerned with the interpretation 
of schooling in its relation to life as a whole will gain much 
by reading Mr. Embree’s little book called “Prospecting for 
Heaven.” The author describes a series of conferences in 
which various specialists, each in turn, describe what is being 
done to people by their respective sciences to create Heaven 
on earth. Thus, the physician describes how the science of 
medicine is liberating men from the ravages of disease. The 
psychiatrist tells how they have learned to cure certain forms 
of insanity and to develop feeble-minded people into more 
useful citizens. The psycho-analyst tells how the Freudian 
technique enables them to cure various types of complexes 
that inhibit normal human behavior. The psychologist de- 
scribes how the investigations of that science have helped 
teachers accelerate normal learning processes and the acquisi- 
tion of fuller understanding of the abstract tools with which 
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humanity now does its work. The sociologist explains how 
the social sciences are helping men master the art of living 
together. 

After a series of interesting discussions on the ideas pre- 
sented, the book closes with the following statement: ‘Science 
may help us understand ourselves, education may improve 
our mental faculties, social change may give us a more stim- 
ulating setting for our lives. Thus the subjects we have been 
discussing may have transforming influence. But the visitor’s 
admonition drove home to us that the good life was not some- 
thing that could be supplied ready-made. It had to be lived 
by each man himself.” 

Conning these sober and quieting thoughts, my mind 
turned again to the Bible lessons of my youth. As the long 
discussions came to a close, I repeated: “The Kingdom of 
Heaven is within you.” 

For an interpretation of the meaning of this conclusion for 
education, I turn to Robert Browning, who thus speaks to us 
through Paracelsus: 


“There is an inmost center in us all, 

Where truth abides in fullness; and around 

Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in. 
. and, ‘to know’ 

Rather consists in opening out a way 

Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape, 

Than in effecting entry for a light 

Supposed to be without.” 


Since the Kingdom of Heaven is within you, we shall have 
Heaven on earth when we learn how to open up a way whence 
the imprisoned splendor may escape. To education falls a 
large share of the responsibility for opening up this way. 
When schooling is so reorganized that it does this, we may 
be sure it will be rated by humanity as one of its most precious 
social services. 

H. G. Wells defines civilization as a race between educa- 
tion and chaos. Oswald Spengler, marshaling to his aid all 
the techniques of German scholarship, proves that this civiliza- 
tion will soon end in chaos, as all previous civilizations have 
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done. On the other hand, George Bernard Shaw and Her- 
mann Keyserling, two keen but fundamentally different for- 
eign observers, agree that there is in the soul of America a 
peculiar something which, if expressed in action, will save this 
civilization from inevitable ruin. 

The progress that has been made in the past thirty years, 
particularly in the elementary and junior high schools, gives 
grounds for faith that America may yet save civilization from 
chaos. The story of Paul and his peony encourages this idea. 
If further experimentation is consciously guided toward open- 
ing up a way whence the imprisoned splendor may escape and 
find expression in constructive enterprise, the race will be won 
by education. 

Fifteen years ago, representatives of a number of educa- 
tional institutions created the American Council on Educa- 
tion as a center of cooperation on all matters of national 
educational concern. We were in a crisis then, and the neces- 
sity for cooperation was obvious. When that crisis was over, 
the educational institutions pledged funds for five years to 
insure the perpetuation of the Council. They have main- 
tained the Council with increasing support ever since. 

In the early years this Council devoted its attention pri- 
marily to such problems as coordination of national stand- 
ards of accrediting, evaluation of credits of foreign institu- 
tions and other similar activities that dealt mainly with 
administrative problems. The Council still publishes each 
year a national list of accredited institutions, based on the 
findings of the regional associations. Recently it issued a 
Handbook of American Universities and Colleges, now in its 
second edition. This Handbook is recognized in foreign coun- 
tries with which we have exchanges as the authentic source 
book for reliable data concerning accredited American insti- 
tutions of higher education. I know of no other way in which 
the American institutions can secure such authentic accredita- 
tion in foreign educational offices. 

Gradually, the emphasis in the work of the Council passed 
over from activities that coordinate existing practices to co- 
operative experiments that develop new practices. The ex- 
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periment with Psychological Examinations for College Fresh- 
men, the development of objective tests in modern foreign 
languages, and the more recent Cooperative Test Service and 
Sophomore Testing program are examples of its work in this 
field. It is to be noted that these experiments are directed 
toward measurement of the results of schooling as is, as de- 
scribed by Lindquist in the April number of THE Epuca- 
TIONAL RECORD. 

Through its experience with the relatively simple materials 
of administration and testing, the Council has developed a 
thoroughly democratic technique of cooperation. The essen- 
tial characteristic of this is that it brings from the central 
ofice highly expert service but does this in a manner that 
liberates local initiative and strengthens local responsibility. 
That educational institutions appreciate and have confidence in 
this kind of a central service is demonstrated by the increasing 
number of participants in the experiments and by their long 
continued support. On the basis of this past experience, the 
Council is ready to serve the colleges in meeting the more 
fundamental challenge that now confronts them. 

The present crisis is forcing schools to make profound 
changes both in the substance and in the forms of schooling. 
If they would retain their high rating among essential public 
services, they must discard academic prejudices and create a 
more dynamic schooling—a schooling that liberates construc- 
tive capacities, inspires passion for excellence, and generates 
confidence to cope with confronting conditions. 

C. R. MANN. 





Human Values in Natural Resources 


ACH generation has opportunity for recording its name 
as benefactor of mankind. The possibilities for treat- 
ment differ with each period. At each stage the field 

must be examined, both to discover what previous work needs 
completion and to learn what new aspects of construction are 
required. 

In the study of mechanical, scientific, cultural, and experi- 
mental advances we are now attempting to learn the place of 
America in adding to things of value in life. Mechanical de- 
vices and new aspects of government will be placed to our 
credit. Is it possible that we shall also make great contribu- 
tion in sciences, the arts, music, painting and literature already 
so far advanced? Development and creation in these sub- 
jects are due mainly to work in other countries. What may 
we expect to be the contribution of America? 

I have been thinking particularly on the relation of America 
to science as touching the field of nature, but not wholly with 
reference to the point of view of science. In this country we 
have had among the greatest opportunities offered to any 
people for advance in the study of nature. Within the past 
two generations we have been given a very extraordinary op- 
portunity on the one hand for development of natural re- 
sources, in another direction for scientific or intellectual study 
of nature, and in still another direction for a new statement 
of values in the spiritual appreciation of nature. 

I feel safe in stating that not in any other country has there 
been a greater development of natural resources than that in 
the United States in the course of the past seventy-five years. 
We have developed forests, iron, copper, coal, oil. This has 
led to building up of great wealth, which in turn has been used 
in very many important ways. 

In development of these natural resources there have come 
many difficulties, some of which we are just now attempting 
to smooth over by legislation. Along with the accumulation 
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of the great fortunes by lumber barons, coal kings, and oil 
operators, great educational and scientific institutions of many 
types have been made possible. 

On the scientific side, as well as in the development of nat- 
ural resources, there has been extraordinary advance in the 
United States within the last generation and a half. Out of 
this movement have come great men, and great ideas, so that 
in measuring the progress of science in America against that of 
other countries there will be a record of which we shall not be 
ashamed. 

In the development of our natural resources, the advance 
of science tended to promote a new phase of the conservation 
program. Conservation was initiated in order to obtain for 
the people title to many great resources which might other- 
wise have been absorbed by individuals, and in some part 
wasted. This movement at the beginning was mainly protec- 
tive. In time there came a new aspect of conservation which 
concerned promotion of the highest uses of these resources, 
such as is made possible by better understanding of our needs 
and of better means for handling. So there came the advanced 
physical and mechanical development, which led to modern 
production in coal mines, iron mines, and forests. And there 
has come also the development of fundamental sciences under- 
lying these various projects. 

Science, then, has developed along with the use of these nat- 
ural products, and has given us a position in which we are 
obtaining relatively large values from our resources. 

But there is another extremely important aspect of the use 
for natural resources, and that is the phase which concerns 
interest in and appreciation of nature. It is not my purpose 
to discuss at length what appreciation of nature is, or the many 
directions in which it may go. I do wish to point out certain 
phases of the problem before us at the moment. 

Younghusband, the Himalayan explorer, said some years 
ago that nature presented its most favorable aspect under 
either of two conditions. One was nature completely under 
the control of man, as illustrated by the great estates of Eng- 
land; the other was nature completely primitive, as repre- 
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sented by the forests and mountains of the Himalayan region. 
I agree with him that there are these two exceptional condi- 
tions. 

So in America today, in our use of nature for its spiritual 
values, we may view it either as under control of man, or as 
completely primitive, as God made it. We must also decide 
how far we shall go in this country in development of land- 
scape art, protection of our roadsides, and the beautification 
of the country. Again we must decide what we wish to do 
regarding nature in its primitive state, where there is assumed 
to be opportunity for discovering what a Creator may have 
desired to do before man put his hand to the task of modify- 
ing the face of the land. 

Shifting from these points for one moment, there is another 
aspect of the problem of nature that should be mentioned, and 
that is not what we do to develop nature or to protect it, but 
what we do to develop our enjoyment of it. This is a region 
of thought in which great advance has been made in other 
countries, and to some extent in our own. Outstanding accom- 
plishments are those of Wordsworth, and in some measure 
Tennyson with other English writers. Wordsworth stands out 
among them all. I saw recently on the fly-leaf of a copy of 
Wordsworth, lines from Matthew Arnold: “But when will 
Europe’s lighter hour again find Wordsworth’s healing 
power?’’ Does anyone equal him today? 

Wordsworth emphasized enjoyment of these things as com- 
ing from within. It was he who indicated that if interest in 
nature, and pleasure in its enjoyment are once developed we 
have something that gives a light in life wherever we may be. 
Such is the message in Wordsworth’s poem: 


Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its hopes and fears; 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


That is, to be sure, only a point of view, but it means putting 
into the lives of great numbers of people something that has 
given enjoyment and has a healing value, such as is perhaps 
not found in any other way. 
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So when we come to consider what America is doing with 
reference to nature, we are faced with the fact that we have 
developed our natural resources, we have made great for- 
tunes, we are attempting to protect them in the commercial 
sense. We have used great fortunes for the development of 
science and of education, and have benefited greatly in these 
directions. We are attempting to develop landscape art in 
order to express beauty through nature. If, for example, you 
go from this building into the park across the way, you will 
find something to gladden the heart at any time of day or 
night, or in any season of the year. 

We are also attempting to do what I believe to be one of 
the great, critical things needed in the world at the present 
moment, that is, to preserve somewhere, something from the 
original face of nature in such way that later generations may 
at least know what the Creator was attempting to do when 
he made the pleasant lands, and the sublime regions where 
sometimes men worship. Protection and interpretation of na- 
ture in that sense gives an opportunity comparable to develop- 
ment of a great art like literature or painting. There is here a 
thing of primary importance both to intellectual and to spirit- 
ual life of the future. Probably nowhere in the world at the 
present time can this be done so effectively as in the United 
States. We are just at the end of a pioneer period when we 
recognize that unmodified nature is vanishing. We have the 
money, and the energy, and the intelligence to do it. We are 
trying but we need guidance, and we need support to carry it 
through. 

There is no substitute for ideals or idealism in the develop- 
ment of a program of this nature; just as there is no substi- 
tute for the kind of idealism presented by Wordsworth, by 
Tennyson, by Ruskin, and others in matters concerning both 
relation of man to nature and significance of nature to man. 
We need at this moment, as much as any country ever needed 
it, the development of that phase of literature, or shall I call 
it that phase of science, which makes clear the influence of 
nature upon intellectual and spiritual life. 

We need today an integration that involves science, the 
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arts, and human interest in order to give clear expression to 
what is most significant in our relation to nature. There is no 
period in which the kind of influence that might be produced 
by such integrated knowledge would be of more value than 
in a time of depression. In war we are stimulated to a high 
level of effort. Depression is a period when healing has its 
greatest value. 

Regarding the present political or economic situation, I am 
inclined to be optimistic and to believe that we have turned 
the corner. I sometimes wonder whether this is not due to 
the fact that nature, having passed again into the cycle of 
change, has brought us spring. There is nothing greater in the 
world than the expanding, freshening life of spring, wherever 
you may find it, in this land or any other, at this or any other 
time. 

Last fall I heard Alfred Noyes on a very interesting occa- 
sion make the statement that if spring could come but once, 
if there could never be more than one cherry tree to bloom 
or if it blossomed only once in a thousand years; how the 
scientists and the poets and the artists would look forward 
to that day. How the world would gather to see spring open 
and the tree bloom. 


Joun C. MERRIAM. 





The Minnesota Junior College 


HE University of Minnesota has set up an experimental 

college known previously as the Junior College and now 

changed to the General College of the University. It 
was organized upon studies and recommendations made by a 
committee of seven deans of the university, of which Dean 
Johnston, who reported briefly to you in your last meeting on 
the subject, was one. Other studies cleared the issues involved. 
One made by Mr. Rodney West, the registrar of the univer- 
sity, analysed student mortality. He found that at Minnesota, 
as at a number of other institutions, this mortality ran some- 
where in the neighborhood of 48 to 50 per cent before the 
beginning of the junior year. That in turn led the deans to 
focus their attention on what actually were the causes of this 
mortality and what the results. They found that there were 
many causes, financial, emotional and human of all kinds. 

They found that the results were worse than they had ex- 
pected; that is, they discovered that if a student entered col- 
lege and had only one year or two of the current academic 
program, he left college, first of all, with a broken off frag- 
ment of a long continued process of education. That is, in the 
field of chemistry, for example, he had one five-hour labora- 
tory course in organic, but no conception of the whole field of 
chemistry. Likewise with English, sociology, history, and the 
other subjects. He left, moreover, very often under a cloud 
of failure and with a deep-seated sense of inferiority which led 
in turn to hatred of the university and its processes and some- 
times to a ruined life. 

To mention a specific case, a boy who had been shaped all 
his life by his parents towards West Point went finally to West 
Point and failed miserably at the end of six months. His 
family heard nothing of him again for four years. In the 
meantime he had been working in filling stations and doing 
other odd jobs such as driving a truck. He was finally gotten 
hold of by our counseling service and his records looked up. 
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It was found that he had been a superb student in the high 
school in history and English and other allied fields, but that 
he had always been miserable in mathematics. That boy, 
rescued, now is just graduating with honors from the law 
school. 

We could cite many such instances as this of the develop- 
ment of the feeling of inferiority and failure through a frag- 
mentary and incomplete sort of education. Moreover, as you 
know, Dean Johnston had made many, many studies of so- 
called academic ability and its prediction by tests. At the 
same time the psychologists at Minnesota and elsewhere were 
making studies of individual differences, and they were com- 
ing rapidly to the conclusion that there is not just one type 
of intelligence, but that there are many kinds of intelligences. 

You can put it to yourself this way, if you like, that if a 
boy is a superb salesman he has a particular type of intelligence 
which has no relation to Byzantine history and its mastery; 
that a girl who can so coordinate her mind, her emotions and 
her muscles as to interpret Brahms superbly need not neces- 
sarily study, absorb, and master the philological development 
of the umlaut, but that she has nevertheless a certain specific 
‘type of intelligence that is worthy of higher education. Not- 
withstanding, under the old process she might conceivably fail 
and be ousted from the university. 

All of these studies showing the various types of failure 
indicated that something ought to be done by this Committee 
of Seven Deans on University Reorganization to develop some 
kind of an education for these people. They also found statis- 
tically this factor, that we have in education been just as guilty 
as industry and agriculture of over-production. We have been 
turning out, as you well know, far too many engineers, doctors, 
lawyers and teachers, and the collapse has come. We have 
become more or less like the Mexican Army, with ten officers 
and five men to the troop, and it seemed to us that something 
should be done to clear that situation. 

Now, of course, to clear the situation we had to consider 
the philosophy of higher education, asking what it is for and 
whom it is for. In doing so we got the impact of conflict. 
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We could take the point of view on the one hand, that it is the 
purpose of higher education to turn out researchers, profes- 
sionals, highly trained individuals, leaders of society in all the 
various fields and the professions. If that is the purpose of 
higher education then we should analyze the needs of society 
and find out exactly how many of these major generals we 
need, and train only that many. 

That would mean further setting up a very definite and rigid 
bar or barrier at the college gates and letting through into 
the colleges and the universities only that thin trickle which is 
necessary for society to carry on its research and the leader- 
ship. It would mean shutting out all our rank and file troopers. 
If we do that generally, of course, we would blot out about 
three-quarters of the institutions in the country, because there 
would be no need for so many training grounds. 

Naturally, the private institutions, both the endowed col- 
lege and the university, are perfectly able to set up such bar- 
riers and rule these people out. But the publicly supported, 
tax supported universities and colleges are not. That is, we 
cannot set up rigid barriers at the college gates. 

What we have to do and what we have done in the past is to 
accept everybody, and then within a quarter or three-quarters 
or two years either gently or vigorously usher them out into 
the outside world. We have accepted them and then we failed 
them. It seemed to the men at Minnesota that that was bad 
educational policy. Therefore, they started to work to organ- 
ize this General College, and they set it up on a broad and 
flexible basis. 

In its first year, the students who showed poor high school 
performance, or, on the test records, a comparatively low so- 
called academic ability were urged to take this new type of 
work rather than the old. You understand that we did not 
require anybody to go into this new set-up; it was not manda- 
tory in any sense. All students below the thirty-fifth per- 
centile on the college ability rating of Dean Johnston, which, 
as you know, is made up of a combination of the College 
Ability Test ratings and the high school performance rank- 


ing, were advised to enter this new institution. The result was 
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that nearly all those who ranged from the twentieth to the 
thirty-fifth accepted the advice and came in to the General 
College. Nearly all of those in the very low brackets refused 
and went on into the pre-professional studies. Most of the 
latter, however, have come over to me now, and all of them, 
or all except the discrepancy cases, will be over with us before 
very long. 

We observed further, from a different point of view, that 
one great trouble—one cause of failure, if you will—of stu- 
dents in the university was that they are wholly lacking in 
orientation. They do not know, as I did not know when I 
was a freshman, what they want to be. They have no con- 
ception of the various fields of man’s activity and man’s 
thought and are, in fact and in effect, not ready for specializa- 
tion. Nevertheless, they were put into specialized channels, 
even in the arts college, and in many cases those channels were 
not adapted to them or they to the channels, and therefore 
they failed and were out. 

We felt, therefore, that we must attempt somehow to set up 
a college that would offer orientation, and supply cultural 
background, if you will, to these students. On those two bases 
we started to work. 

Taking an entirely fresh viewpoint, we were given carte 
blanche to pick out any teacher from any department or col- 
lege on either campus and to set up the kind of courses that 
seemed best. We, therefore, adopted these points of view: 
that we would attempt to give a rounded terminal education, 
not stating any specific length, although, of course, two years 
will probably be about the average. We would, moreover, 
attempt to make our courses as realistic and current as pos- 
sible. They were to be also entirely of the survey type, giving 
no specialized work. We would attempt, in other words, to 
introduce the student first to himself, and second to the world 
in which he lives as realistically and as vividly as possible. 

The courses so designed were very difficult to arrange, be- 
cause we had none but specialists from the various depart- 
ments, specialists who nevertheless were known as great 
teachers, to analyze the situation in their particular field, and 
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to attempt to build a layman’s course out of the advanced re- 
search material that they knew presumably well. 

We devised eighteen courses to begin with this year. They 
were constructed about in this fashion: We asked ourselves 
first, what shall we do in the field of psychology? That ob- 
viously brought us down to interpretation of the student to 
himself. We set up first a course under Dr. John Anderson, 
the chief of the Child Welfare Institute, in the individual 
psychology of personal adjustment. In outlining his course he 
said, “I will give the first quarter on ‘what is a college stu- 
dent ?’; the second quarter on ‘how did he get that way?’; and 
the third on ‘what is he going to be up against in the future 
when he marries and settles down in the individual small circle 
of domestic living?’’’ That course has been a tremendous 
success. 

The second course that we set up in the psychological field 
took the other point of view and said, ““How does a man or 
woman get along in his social and his business contacts; what 
does he have to watch out for in order to understand himself 
and his associates in those relations?” Hence we included in 
the course many of the practical applications of psychology. 
That, too, has been a success. 

And then we asked ourselves, what should every housewife, 
English teacher, lawyer, or what have you, know about biology 
and about the human physical machine? Once again it became 
a problem of introducing to the student to himself, to his own 
body. In other words, instead of working on the anatomy and 
pathology of the angleworm and the frog and the dog-toothed 
shark, we decided we would work on the human embryo and 
teach them to bring up babies, rather than bacteria, if you want 
to put it that way. 

The Department of Zoology gave us one of their best men, 
who developed in the first quarter a study of the theories of 
heredity, evolution and genetics as applied to man, with some 
reference, of course, to the other animals. Then, in the second 
and third quarter, the Medical School took it over and Dean 
Lyon gave a stunning course in the physiology, anatomy, pa- 
thology, and physiological chemistry of the human being. This 
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is now being topped off with discussion of public health and 
hygiene. The result is fascinating. 

We had these hundreds of General College students running 
all over the Medical School, and the Medical School welcomed 
them, much to my astonishment. They have been in the anat- 
omy laboratories. They have been up in the experimental 
animal sections. They have gone over to watch operations. 
I had five of my boys come and plead with me to take them 
to the morgue, which I did. They were very gay going in 
and wise-cracking on the way, and when we left they were not. 
But, nevertheless, they had the experience, and I think on the 
whole it was good for them. 

We asked the engineers to set us up a course in technology, 
because of our feeling that the students were on the whole 
interested in the machine, and moreover that they ought to 
know a good deal about what the machine is doing to speed 
ahead and develop this terrible discrepancy between tech- 
nology and the social and economic philosophic fields. The 
engineers made somewhat of a mess of it the first quarter. 
We got together, and we had conference after conference. We 
had to cure the situation that had led to a learned engineer 
talking way over their heads, and then another engineer over- 
simplifying, giving them kindergarten materials on the spin- 
ning jenny, and what not. But finally, after a quarter’s work, 
they settled down. They are giving now what is, in my concep- 
tion, a very wonderful course, revealing to these students the 
machine age and what it means to them and what it is likely 
to mean to their offspring. 

We give them also a course in the formation of public 
opinion, which the teacher who is the head of the Journalism 
Department describes as a course in the fundamentals of bally- 
hoo and propaganda, and it is exactly that. It is a study of 
the effect of pressure groups in all categories. He spares no 
one. He even goes after our educational pressure groups, 
somewhat mildly to be sure. He takes up advertising media 
of all kinds. That reminds me of one interesting thing that 
has happened in that course, and in several others. The stu- 
dents have come in and complained bitterly to me because they 
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seldom can get hold of their own textbooks. The students in 
the art college and other colleges are borrowing them and 
reading them. 

And we have courses likewise in euthenics, following Vas- 
sar’s and Colgate’s lead. In ours we mix the boys and the girls 
and let them tackle together their future domestic problems. 
That course has been successful also. 

We give other courses, which you can find described in our 
catalogue, all of them more or less successful, I think. There 
will be more next year. It is our intention to keep these things 
entirely experimental at all times. As soon as they become 
rigid we will either smash the course or the college and call it 
a day. 

We have here a concept that seems to be workable and prac- 
ticable. You can define this concept to yourself in this way. 
I was talking with the Vice Chancellor of the University of 
Adelaide, in Australia. He told me that, in England, one out 
of fifteen hundred of college age goes to college; that in Scot- 
land, Canada, and the Antipodal universities, one out of seven 
hundred of college age goes to college. Our Recent Social 
Trends survey shows that in this country one out of seven of 
college age goes to college. Those are appalling figures. They 
indicate to us some of the enormous difficulties that we have 
been confronted with. I didn’t realize how great those difh- 
culties were, and I must confess that since I have studied those 
figures I have been amazed at how well we have all done in 
education. I think it is a grand thing the way we have tackled 
the problem and the results we have achieved. Of course, we 
have made our mistakes, our errors. Now in view of these 
figures we must decide, as I indicated earlier, whether or not 
we are going to raise high the barriers and say that Academia 
is an aristocracy; that we are going to scrutinize and refuse 
almost everybody at the college gates. If we do we must cut 
them down to the one in fifteen hundred or one in seven hun- 
dred that the British have, and let only those few have any 
so-called higher education. 

Or we are going to go democratic, be democratic, and plan 
new types of higher education for these other people. It 
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seems to me essential that we should plan such colleges and 
should experiment as widely as we possibly can, because one 
of our great difficulties in this present time in economics, in 
sociology and politics seems to me to arise from the enormous 
discrepancy between the high school graduate and the re- 
searcher and leader. They do not talk the same language. 
They do not understand one another. Yet it seems to me 
quite just and proper that while we should have only a few 
researchers and leaders, we must nevertheless build up for 
them a pyramidal support. 

As Dean Ford puts it aptly, “Apparently we are producing 
more lawyers, doctors, engineers, and teachers than are re- 
quired, whereas the market for intelligent citizens is limitless.” 
And intelligent citizenship, it seems to me, means to a very 
large extent building enough understanding in these people 
of non-academic kinds of minds so that they can furnish sup- 
port to our leaders and researchers and see them through with 
their problems in politics, economics and the social fields. The 
college started out thus to build. 

We began with an enrollment of 461 last fall. With trans- 
fers to other colleges and with the few, the very few, whom I 
dropped, and with those who had to drop out because of bank 
failures and these other things that seem to be interrupting us 
just now, we had about 30 leave before the end of the quarter. 
Nevertheless, at the beginning of the second quarter we had 
472, and despite the drops and the cancellations during the 
second quarter, we started the third quarter just recently with 
489. That indicates two things: The need of such a college; 
and another function which we serve, that is as a university 
repair shop. 

I have no hesitation whatsoever in taking the failures from 
the other colleges because those failures, | am convinced, are 
based very largely, first, on a lack of orientation; second, on 
the student getting into the wrong type of course for his par- 
ticular skills and abilities, whatever they may be; third, in 
some cases certainly because of bad teaching; and fourth, be- 
cause of lack of motivation, interest, and driving power on the 
part of the students. 
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You are well aware, as I am, that in the educational field, 
in this human garden of ours, we have a great many late- 
blooming plants, fall bloomers, and I am not sure that an 
aster isn’t just as beautiful as a tulip. But it takes a lot more 
time to grow, a lot more attention to cultivate them, and the 
process is delayed. And we are finding that among these 
people who are sent over to us as failures, stamped with failure 
from another college, there is always a sprinkling of stu- 
dents whom we can readjust, whom we can revive. It seems 
to me, therefore, that as a repair shop we ought to be able to 
function pretty well and put a good many students, in the 
course of time, on their feet. 

We are finding a very great development in student attitude. 
Student attitude is changing. Many are really thoughtfully 
interested in a two-year or less terminal education. They are 
interested in the courses. They believe more and more that 
this is not as it was at first dubbed by some of the old guard, 
a college for morons; but that it is a real educational institu- 
tion offering them challenge and adventure. 

Financially the thing is very inexpensive. On the basis of 
Dr. Huddleston’s study we have gone in heavily for large class 
size, realizing that a student under a great teacher profits in a 
large class better than under a less great teacher in a small 
class. 

That, briefly, is the sketch of the experiment that is being 
carried on. 

Matcoum S. MacLean, 
University of Minnesota. 








Nebraska’s Experiment with Rural 
High Schools 


EBRASKA’S experiment with rural high schools in- 
volves primarily the use of a form of individualized 
study designated as supervised correspondence study. 

Supervised correspondence study represents that procedure in 
which the local high school secures the lessons, provides peri- 
ods in the regular school day for study, supervises the pupils’ 
work, and returns the lessons to the correspondence study 
center. Thus, the relationship between the correspondence 
study center and the local school is a cooperative one. Super- 
vised correspondence study differs from locally administered 
individual instruction only in that units are always prepared by 
the correspondence center, and pupil mastery of subject matter 
is always tested by the department rather than by the local 
school. 

The experiment had its beginnings in the summer of 1929. 
For several years the University Extension Division had been 
offering extension courses for students lacking college entrance 
requirements, mostly mature persons with specific deficiencies. 
The change to a plan for meeting the needs of students of 
normal secondary school age under school conditions came out 
of an informal conference between the Director of the Exten- 
sion Division and Dr. K. O. Broady, of the Department of 
School Administration, Teachers College, University of Ne- 
braska. As a result of a discussion of the limitations surround- 
ing the rural high schools because of their meager curricular 
offerings, an agreement of cooperation was made, which has 
led to a series of experiments of far-reaching possibilities. Dr. 
Broady has directed these experiments from their initiation 
and has contributed in a most significant way to all the de- 
velopments that have followed. 

An early opportunity arose for a study growing out of a 
practical school situation in a village high school of northern 
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Nebraska. During that same summer, Superintendent Earl 
T. Platt entered into an arrangement to try enriching the pro- 
gram of studies in the two-teacher high school of Crookston 
by offering correspondence instruction in certain subjects not 
otherwise available. The outcome of this experiment was to 
prove the feasibility of this type of instruction from the stand- 
point of financial outlay, economy of administration, and edu- 
cational results obtainable. It disclosed, however, certain very 
serious limitations of the type of correspondence lessons then 
available, in their adaptation to high school use. These limita- 
tions proved to be, primarily, the use of too long written exer- 
cises, in lessons too involved, calling for too frequent return 
to the extension center. Secondly, there was a lack of true 
learning situations. By this is meant that there were no de- 
vices for creating interest. Objectives were neither clearly 
pointed out nor subjected to accurate tests. There were no 
summarizations or reviews. The only definite formal tests 
were in connection with the final examination, which could not 
serve the progressive teaching situations. Moreover, the 
courses themselves were lacking in the guidance that should 
have prevented the numerous errors into which students natu- 
rally fall when left too much to their own responsibility. 

In the school year 1930-31, eight schools undertook cor- 
respondence study, with a total of forty-six registrations. The 
work of this year confirmed both the advantages and the limi- 
tations that were disclosed by the initial experiment. It was 
impossible to correct the obvious defects of the organization 
and of the administration of the courses because of the lack 
of funds for such pioneering. 

During the summer of 1931 three courses were organized 
in conformity with standards and principles prepared for 
writing correspondence study lessons for supervised use in 
high schools. These standards and principles grew out of a 
study by Superintendent R. H. Knapp of Burchard, Nebraska. 
This study accepted the Morrison techniques as basic to sound 
teaching methods in secondary schools and attempted to adapt 
them to the somewhat changed conditions obtaining when 
lessons are carried by correspondence study. 
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A year earlier, Dr. W. E. Sealock, then dean of the Teach- 
ers College of the University of Nebraska, had begun nego- 
tiations with the Carnegie Foundation for obtaining funds to 
aid in the experimental and developmental work obviously nec- 
essary if any progress was to be made in adapting correspon- 
dence study to school use. The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching and the Carnegie Corporation ap- 
propriated $5,000 for this purpose. This grant was an- 
nounced in November of 1931. By means of this fund, the 
University Extension Division and the Department of School 
Administration of the Teachers College began cooperatively 
working toward the realization of the following program: 


1. Developing for every subject a type of correspondence 
lesson that embodies the very best method and content. 

2. Discovering and providing the proper physical setting in 
the high school for correspondence work, developing plans for 
a not too expensive general shop in which boys may work at a 
variety of vocational subjects taken by correspondence; and 
developing plans for other rooms or types of equipment so 
that a variety of other subjects may be taken by boys and girls. 

3. Discovering how to supervise and administer the work 
in the high school with greatest effectiveness. 


4. Developing a more adequate guidance program in order 
that the greatly enriched curriculum which supervised corre- 


spondence study will make available can be utilized to its 
fullest advantage. 


5. Setting up a department within the extension division 
devoted exclusively to supervised correspondence study. 


The special fund made it possible to bring into the Univer- 
sity Extension Division on January 1, 1932, on a full-time 
basis Mr. Earl T. Platt, who made the initial study and who 
had been supervising the enterprise on a part-time basis while 
serving as principal of the Havelock High School, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. The first move was to abandon the use of all 
courses that had not been specifically prepared for supervised 
correspondence study use. This greatly limited the number 
of students who could register for this type of instruction. 

It was necessary to start at the beginning and build an 
organization that could master the techniques and prepare 
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courses for each division of subject matter. It had been found 
that different types of subject matter require peculiar and 
appropriate courses. 

Experience indicates that courses built for supervised cor- 
respondence study must be completely individualized and prac- 


tically self-administering. ‘This calls for the following con- 
ditions : 


1. Preparing the lessons within the language range of the 
pupils. 

2. Giving complete and explicit directions at the point 
where the directions are to be carried out. 


3. Setting up and picturing, step by step, each procedure 
or principle of the presentation. 


4. Explaining and illustrating thoroughly all definitions and 
principles. 

5. Providing self-checking and self-testing devices, with ac- 
companying standards and keys. 


6. Making it convenient for the student to keep perma- 
nently the materials of the course. 


It has been found desirable to require the approval of regis- 
trations either by the superintendent of the school in which 
the work is to be done, or by the county superintendent, when 
the course is to be carried on in an eight-grade school. The 
oficial approving the registration then appoints the local 
supervisor, with whom all correspondence and transfer of les- 
sons take place. This local supervisor arranges the definite 
schedule of study at such time as may best suit the particular 
conditions, and is responsible for the carrying out of all sug- 
gestions and directions coming from the extension teacher. 
This safeguards the local situation and keeps the school 
authorities at all times informed as to the progress of the 
work of the pupil. 

The supervisor has few, but very important, duties. They 
are to see that the student has ready access to the materials 
necessary for study, and that conditions are favorable for un- 
interrupted effort. The supervisor need not know the subject, 
but should have a broad understanding of the nature of the 
course and of what the student is trying to achieve. He is 
expected to supply the extension teacher with desired informa- 
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tion concerning the environment, personality, and other char- 
acteristics of the student or of the situation that may be re- 
quested as an aid in individualizing the instruction, or to give 
such information on his own initiative when conditions so 
warrant. In order that the supervisor can most expeditiously 
carry out his duties, he is provided with a check list enumerat- 
ing his duties in order, enabling him to check each one as it is 
completed. 

An essential feature of this type of instruction is the form 
and character of the supervision. The most common procedure 
is for the student to do his work during free periods under 
the supervision of the study hall or assembly teacher. Some 
schools place the pupils under the supervision of the teacher 
who is best prepared in the subject matter which the pupil is 
studying. This teacher may be in charge of the study hall or 
assembly or may be holding a class recitation. When a student 
works without direct supervision, it is necessary to seek the 
assistance of the supervisor before or after school. Sometimes 
the superintendent or the high school principal acts as super- 
visor and allows the pupil to study in the office or in an other- 
wise unoccupied room. 

Economies have been effected by the new type of corre- 
spondence lessons which make it possible to reduce greatly the 
cost of instruction. The fee is $6.00 a semester for each 
course, together with a registration fee of $1.00. The pupil 
or the local school purchases the texts and supplies. Postage 
is paid one way by the University Extension Division. Local 
circumstances govern whether the pupil or the school author- 
ities pay the costs. Sometimes they are paid in full by one or 
the other, while in some cases the costs are divided. 

Only a limited number of courses are available as yet. The 
majority of these are in academic subjects, since the demand 
has been in these fields. Future plans call for building, as 
rapidly as experimentation, demand, and financial support may 
justify, courses to meet all the requirements for enriching the 
curriculum of small high schools. The range will consist of 
commercial, industrial, and college preparatory courses, as 
well as those concerned primarily with appreciation and other 
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avocational interests. A few experimental courses are already 
available in these latter fields. 

To aid in the enrichment of the curriculum through super- 
vised correspondence study, it has been found desirable to set 
up a program of orientation and educationai guidance. With 
the limited range of subjects possible in the small high schools, 
there can be but little educational guidance in choice of subject 
matter. All students must carry practically the same courses. 
The expansion of the curriculum by the introduction of elec- 
tives for correspondence study calls for direction in the choice 
of curriculum variables. A correspondence course, “Fresh- 
man Orientation and Guidance,” has been developed as a first 
step in this program of guidance. It attempts to show stu- 
dents how they can gain most from their school while con- 
tributing significantly to the situation. It helps them to learn 
more about themselves and about the educational opportu- 
nities available for them. It aids the busy administrator in 
securing information essential to the best progress of each stu- 
dent. The course is rapidly finding its way into the high 
schools of Nebraska. Its introduction should be of great 
assistance to advisers in making recommendations as to the 
curricular needs of their pupils. 

Along with the experimentation in supervised correspond- 
ence study in Nebraska high schools, as an essential element 
in the effectiveness of the plan, has been an attempt to build 
a schedule of studies for small high schools that will be state- 
wide in its uniformity. It calls for the combinations of small 
classes, and the alternation of subjects in those schools. A 
publication of the University of Nebraska, entitled ‘Practical 
Procedures of Enriching the Curriculums of Small Schools,” * 
sets up a schedule for all high schools employing five or fewer 
teachers. Through wide adoptions the economic advantages 
and practicability of this program have become evident. This 
schedule of combination of classes is based upon an alternating 
plan in which grades nine and ten are combined in certain sub- 


1“Practical Procedures for Enriching the Curriculums of Small Schools,” 
University Extension Division, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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jects one year, grades ten and eleven the next, and grades eleven 
and twelve the next, thus retaining continuous and sequential 
subject contacts. The techniques employed have been found 
to be suitable for four-year schools employing as few as two 
teachers and as many as twelve. 

The utilization of the standard plan for combinations and 
alternation is not only resulting in uniformity of time and place 
of subjects and decreasing the number of daily recitations in 
Nebraska high schools, but it is also making it possible to offer 
more subjects with the same number of teachers. If an indivi- 
dual school is to hold to a definite plan of alternation, there 
must be provisions for taking care of irregularities in registra- 
tion. The irregular registrants that present themselves in all 
schools can be conveniently provided with the necessary sub- 
jects by means of correspondence instruction without disturb- 
ing the regular schedule of the alternating program for the rest 
of the school. 

A problem that has become prominent in connection with the 
experiment has been that of bringing school boards and school 
executives to recognize more fully the part that supervised cor- 
respondence study can have in their school programs. This in- 
complete realization of possible values is due primarily to a 
lack of vision of the functions and organization of a high 
school that truly achieves the purposes which it should ac- 
complish. Seemingly, then, the most effective way for secur- 
ing a better appreciation of the situation is to set up in a few 
high schools curricular offerings, faculties, and adequate space 
and other physical facilities which will assist communities to 
establish and maintain suitable high school programs in keep- 
ing with their financial ability. Such a setting would show the 
place for a more general use of correspondence instruction. 
In short, small model high schools are needed. Just now these 
are being set up at strategic points in the State, in order to 
demonstrate how a school with a small staff and proper plant 
can carry on successfully a program of studies that more fully 
meets the needs of the community than is now common. 

The following seem to be the functions of supervised corre- 
spondence study on the high school level : 
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1. Adding to the number of subjects available to the high 
school curriculum. To the extent that success is achieved in 
this aspect of the work, there will be provided among other 
things: 

(a) An array of vocational subjects that really meet the 
demands of modern life. 

(b) Adult education that meets the need when it arises. 
When any adult in the community has need for a certain 
course, the school will secure it for him and provide the proper 
environment for study. 

(c) College courses for those who, due to financial and 
other reasons, cannot attend college. 

(d) Courses which meet the needs of high school pupils 
whose ability and non-vocational interests differ markedly 
from the average. 

2. Attaining economy in the operation of schools. Many 
high schools, large and small, are instructing class groups so 
small that supervised correspondence work would be much 
less costly. 

3. Relieving the teaching load of the superintendent. In 
order that superintendents in small schools may have adequate 
time for administration, they must lighten their heavy teach- 
ing load. Supervised correspondence study is one of the prin- 
cipal agencies by which this can be achieved. 

4. Enriching the courses taught. The high school curric- 
ulum can be enriched from within the subject as well as by 
adding to the number of subjects available. Since the Univer- 
sity Extension Division employs well-qualified teachers in the 
building of lessons, unusual opportunities are offered here. 

5. Introducing sound teaching methods. Teaching practice 
usually lags seriously behind the normal advance in peda- 
gogical theory. By securing the best qualified Extension teach- 
ers obtainable, and by insisting that all approved pedagogical 
technique be embodied in the units, tests, and instructions for 
local supervisors, it is possible to eliminate much of the lag. 
With the improvement of the organization, it should be pos- 
sible to transmit new pedagogical findings almost immediately 
to all cooperating schools. These would be made available, 
not in the form of mere announcements of the finding, but 
rather as actually embodied in units which go to the schools, 
either as guides to the teacher or as part of supervised cor- 
respondence study. 

6. Affording relief from the routine of teaching. This ob- 
jective is obtained particularly through the units and direction 
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sheets sent to the schools which offer the subject by means of 
local instructors. The units, thus used, relieve the teacher of 
the necessity of formulating each day’s assignment, preparing 
the assignment sheets, and building tests. Since the tests sup- 
plied the teacher are objective for the most part, much of the 
paper work that would otherwise be necessary is eliminated. 
A teacher relieved from the work just referred to, which often 
becomes routine and deadening, can now devote himself to the 
truly creative aspect of teaching—stimulating pupils by per- 
sonal conferences within the classroom and out, calling them 
together in the classroom occasionally for group conferences, 
and planning illuminating lectures and lessons. 

7. Providing a vehicle for curriculum reform. This func- 
tion of the work may assume a position of outstanding impor- 
tance as time goes on. In developing a curriculum that more 
completely meets the needs of American life, there must be an 
agency by which to carry on effective and relatively inexpensive 
experimentation, and an agency likewise which can most ex- 
peditiously bring about the changes which are found to be 
desirable. Supervised correspondence study is an effective 
agency for experimentation and it will bring about needed 
changes for the reason that there can be developed at the 
University Extension Division what seem to be desirable cur- 
riculum reforms, and they can then be tried out in a few schools 
without the necessity of training instructors to teach the 
courses. 


While the primary motive back of this entire movement has 
been that of enriching the program of studies in small high 
schools, additional benefits have emerged. The economic ad- 
vantages have become more prominent because of the present 
financial conditions. The same principles that would make it 
possible to offer more subjects with the present number of 
teachers would likewise permit fewer teachers to give effec- 
tively the customary program. Districts that find it impossible 
now to carry nine months of work on the scale upon which they 
have been organized can thus offer the full educational pro- 
gram by securing part of their necessary minimum schedule 
inthe form of supervised correspondence courses. In planning 
for meeting the unprecedented financial problems with which 
all schools, large and small, must cope, many districts both 
within and without Nebraska are planning to use correspond- 
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ence instructions as a means of making it possible to keep their 
high schools open for the full legal period next year. 

In a state bordering upon Nebraska, one large, sparsely 
settled county which has had four high schools with three or 
more teachers will operate next year with two schools of two 
teachers each. The program will be supplemented by means 
of correspondence study instruction, so as to make a full sched- 
ule possible. Negotiations are under way for the use of the 
lessons in other states. 

From information available it appears that the financial 
savings from combinations of classes and alternation of sub- 
jects, together with the use of supervised correspondence study, 
as applied to small high schools in Nebraska, would amount 
to approximately a million dollars a year. 

The full benefits from the enrichment of the curriculum by 
means of supervised correspondence study in combination with 
a proper alternating schedule must await the return of normal 
conditions. When it has been shown that great and perma- 
nent educational and financial economies result from these 
plans, the return of prosperity will make possible a gradually 
expanding program that will be enriched without burden to the 
public, and that will contribute in a degree never before real- 
ized to complete living in an age of high social, economic, and 
avocational adjustments such as the world has never seen. 

ALBERT A. REED, 
University of Nebraska. 








University Extension in Oregon 


HEN I went to the University of Oregon some years 

ago I found a very excellently organized Extension 

Division doing the normal routine work of evening 
classes in carefully and strategically selected centers and a 
wide offering of correspondence courses. I was informed 
that, according to the figures collected by the Extension Asso- 
ciation, the University of Oregon ranked third in the per- 
centage of the citizens of the State enrolled in its extension 
service. I found nothing especially significant, however, in the 
way of a general cultural program. The emphasis was rather 
upon conventional courses carrying university credit. 

Shortly after my arrival in Oregon I called a conference of 
the Extension dean and the other deans particularly concerned 
with the cultural offerings of the University and asked them 
if they couldn’t formulate some more effective program for 
reaching those in the State interested primarily in the cultural 
and non-material values of life, having particularly in mind 
such things as music, art, drama, and community civics. 

The committee of deans, after having the matter under con- 
sideration for some time, reported back a program that would 
have cost an amount of money entirely out of question for the 
State of Oregon at that time. For the time being, the matter 
was allowed to drop. 

Two years later a meeting was held at Albany, Oregon. It 
was a meeting called by a group of people who were in reality 
the community leaders of the Willamette Valley. It was a 
most significant occasion, attended by some thirty-five or forty 
men who came from throughout the Willamette Valley. They 
came from communities which were pretty well organized and 
accustomed to having regular meetings, sometimes weekly, 
more frequently bi-weekly, and occasionally monthly. These 
meetings were called for the purpose of social recreation, civic 
refreshment and enjoyment. These men declared that they 
could not provide the kind of leadership and guidance that the 
communities needed. They made a request that the Univer- 
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sity should share more fully their cultural resources—drama, 
art, and music—with these organized communities and pro- 
vide some kind of special training for the locally selected 
leaders. 

I was greatly impressed with the significance of this new 
demand upon the resources of the University. Here were a 
number of organized communities eager to secure for them- 
selves the very cultural opportunities that two years before 
I had vainly tried to extend to the people of the State. Our 
mistake had been that we had tried to hand it down from 
above and the expense would have been prohibitive and the 
results doubtful. Here was an opportunity for a new ap- 
proach through the utilization of local interest, initiative, and 
leadership. Here was an opportunity to achieve significant 
results at small expense. Money was raised for a survey of 
these communities. Three experienced field workers were set 
at the task. They worked for about a year, and they came 
back with a very interesting report. During that time they 
were able to cover much of the Willamette Valley. They 
found 284 organized communities very definitely serving the 
cultural and spiritual interests of their members. These 
communities varied in size, in membership, and in places of 
meeting. The average membership of these community organ- 
izations was about 100. In the different communities, depend- 
ing upon the size, the average attendance ranged from 60 in 
the smaller places to about 250 in the larger ones. Practically 
all organizations were rural, although some of them were 
within thirty minutes’ drive of the city of Portland. 

They met in schoolhouses, in grange halls and, in about 15 
per cent of the cases, in buildings erected by themselves. The 
structures were pitiful affairs in many cases. One of the things 
that was most striking to me when I first went to Oregon was 
the contrast between the incomparable beauty of the Willa- 
mette Valley and the seeming lack of any effective effort to 
achieve beauty in the local arrangement of neighborhood life. 
Little attention had been given to make their meeting houses 
artistic or attractive. And yet their desire to maintain an 
effective community life and culture was undoubted. 
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When we attempted to analyze the reasons for this definite 
desire for a rural cultural life we found a deep though perhaps 
a subconscious or inarticulate fear of the mass movements of 
city life and the commercial type of social enjoyment which 
seemed to be threatening their cultural existence. 

We found also that this movement was only about fifteen 
years old, that twenty years ago one would have found prac- 
tically none of those organized community centers, and that 
50 per cent of them had come in the last eight years. It 
seemed to represent a growing, vital community need. 

We at once concerned ourselves with the problem of how 
to deal with this particular task, for it was a real challenge to 
the leadership of the University. A committee was appointed 
to study the problem and formulate a program. This com- 
mittee was first organized around the School of Applied Social 
Science. When the school was later abolished by the State 
Board of Higher Education there was organized the Common- 
wealth Council to succeed to the work of the committee and 
to whom all similar enterprises for cooperation between the 
University and the State could be referred. The Council was 
composed of the following: the Dean of Fine Arts, Dean of 
Social Science, Dean of Literature and Language, and Dean 
of Physical Education, with the Dean of Extension as the 
administrative officer of the Council. 

A program was finally formulated which included the fol- 
lowing items, given in the order which represented the inten- 
sity of local demand: Drama; forum, including parliamentary 
law and the discussion of current public questions ; community 
music, including bands, orchestra and choral work; art appre- 
ciation; creative arts and crafts; physical education and recrea- 
tion; and conservation and appreciation of natural beauty. 
This last interest was not suggested on the part of any com- 
munity, but was something that the Council suggested because 
they felt very keenly the lack of appreciation of the native 
beauty in which Oregon was so generously endowed. 

We were next confronted with the problem of how to find 
the most economic and effective way of serving these various 
interests, and we hit upon three specific devices. The first was 
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the establishment of a series of leader training courses. We 
divided the area that had been surveyed, which was about one- 
fifth of the State of Oregon, about two-thirds of the Willa- 
mette Valley, into six natural districts, and we selected in 
each of these districts what seemed to us a typical community 
for demonstration purposes, and we planned what we called a 
two weeks’ normal training course for community leaders. It 
was so arranged that no person would have to go further than 
40 miles to attend these meetings. 

The purpose of these normal training courses was to famil- 
iarize community leaders with the experience of other com- 
munities as to the best way of organizing and articulating local 
interests in the different fields. Some forms of organizing 
forum work, for example, were found by our survey to have 
been worked out better than others. Likewise, the type of 
organization of the Little Theater movement which some 
communities had adopted seemed to me much more effective 
than those found in other communities. It was felt that a 
great deal could be accomplished by sharing with these leaders 
the experiences of the different communities of the State in 
regard to types of organization most efficient for carrying on 
the different activities in which the people seem most in- 
terested. 

There was also the question of the selection of plays, the 
providing of inexpensive stage equipment and paraphernalia, 
and similar devices which would contribute much to the im- 
provement of local effort. The most intensive single interest 
seemed that of the drama, and yet many of these communities 
did not know where to go to get the type of play suitable for 
their production. They knew nothing about copyright laws 
and in many cases had no conception of the materials that 
were available. 

Another field that was indicated to be developed was the 
organization of a program for the forum. Much useful ma- 
terial was already available in the state library and University 
Extension Service that for one reason or another had not 
come to their attention. Many communities were ready to 
organize a band or an orchestra but had no idea of the expense 
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or the best method of procedure in selecting a leader or in 
formulating a program. In other words, the purpose of these 
normal training centers was to bring to the local leaders every 
kind of experience that would be useful and to establish con- 
tacts with sources of information that would be helpful and 
would provide practical concrete demonstration of what could 
be accomplished through the most effective form of community 
organization and effort. 

One of our interesting discoveries was to find the number 
of people in these rural communities who frequently in the 
secrecy of their attics engaged in wood carving or oil painting, 
activities which many of them hid as a crime because they 
had not yet been clothed with respectability. For this reason 
we sought to establish arts and crafts leagues, to give them 
information about experiments in other states along the same 
line that would tend to add respectability to their creative urge 
and enable them to come together in a cooperative spirit that 
would be mutually stimulating. This would release, in a new 
way, local energies and interests of a creative character. 

Another typical method of serving these communities was 
the equipment of a demonstration truck which would attend 
these schools and carry with it various samples of materials 
that it was believed the communities could use with great in- 
terest and profit. The truck would contain a good phono- 
graph and a collection of carefully selected records. There 
would also be a collection of reproductions of art. We ex- 
pected to carry with us also simple stage devices which could 
be reproduced cheaply and would be of help and stimulus to 
the drama movement. An exhibit of arts and crafts work of 
the people of Oregon would also be included. The idea of the 
truck was to make possible a concrete demonstration of some 
of the things that local communities could accomplish toward 
enriching and improving their local program. 

The second part of our program called for two trucks, 
equipped like the one just described, always in circulation 
among the different communities as a continuing method of 
distributing information and stimulating local interest. 

The third step in our program was the establishment of a 
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Community News, a little newspaper intended for the purpose 
of providing clearing-house facilities and information about 
what each community was doing of particular merit or sig: 
nificance. 

With the exception of the third part of the program men- 
tioned above, this was never carried out. The economic de- 
pression made it impossible to get the small amount of money 
that would have been essential to carry on the above program. 
It could have been carried out for about $20,000 a year. I 
have never yet seen a project where that amount of money 
would have served so large a number of people so abundantly, 
and yet circumstances made it impossible to secure any finan- 
cial support. One may well wonder why a state that can afford 
$9,000,000 a year on highways should hesitate to invest $20,- 
000 a year in a program of bringing a more abundant life to 
the people in the rural communities of the State. Whatever 
the explanation is, such were the facts that caused the post- 
ponement of the plan. 

Closely related to this program, and to a certain extent 
growing out of it, was a plan for the service of the urban 
communities of the State through cooperative arrangements 
between the University and the League of Oregon Cities. For 
some years there had been cooperation between a university 
committee on municipal reference and the League of Oregon 
Cities in a common effort to help the municipalities solve their 
economic and political problems. This whole matter was 
referred to the same Commonwealth Council, which proposed 
an elaborate program with seven types of service to be 
rendered by the University in cooperation with the League of 
Oregon Cities. These seven types of service were municipal 
reference, business and industry, city art and planning, recrea- 
tion, civic life and culture, morals and education, and public 
welfare. 

Our program by which we sought to be of service to the 
people of the state in this capacity involved three distinct 
steps: First, an arrangement with the city of Eugene, whereby 
the Chamber of Commerce of Eugene and the City Council 
agreed to appoint a committee for each one of these specific 
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interests above enumerated. It was not our idea that we 
would in any community proceed upon all those fronts at once, 
but that we would attempt to stimulate or help any community 
on any of those subjects that happened to appeal most to their 
needs and spontaneous interest. 

We established a series of committees in the city of Eugene, 
and the University agreed to provide a consulting expert for 
each one of these committees to furnish them with technical 
counsel in the matters submitted for their consideration. 

Secondly, the University entered into a contract with the 
League of Oregon Cities for three distinct matters: First, the 
League of Oregon Cities agreed to organize a series of com- 
mittees corresponding with the different interests above sug- 
gested, the University to provide each one of those commit- 
tees with a consulting expert. Secondly, the League agreed 
to hold its annual meetings every year at Eugene, to the end 
that Eugene might be made a model city and the visiting people 
from over the State might see what these local committees had 
been able to do in developing these specific interests. Finally, 
the League of Oregon Cities agreed to a series of awards for 
the cities or communities in the State that achieved the most 
significant progress along the line of each of the special inter- 
ests designated. In addition, the University agreed with the 
League of Oregon Cities to establish a municipal and con- 


sultation service covering in its scope the seven major interests 


before outlined. 

The third step in this program was the cooperative arrange- 
ment between the University and the associations of Cham- 
bers of Commerce. The University was to provide a normal 
training school for Chamber of Commerce secretaries. The 
secretaries agreed to extend their scope of activities to coincide 
with the seven-point program described above, to the end 
that each Chamber of Commerce would seek to serve not only 
their immediate urban community but their supporting rural 
community in development along the lines already discussed. 
Through this arrangement we had a definite form of coopera- 
tion in which the League of Oregon Cities, the rural com- 
munity leaders, the Chambers of Commerce, and the Univer- 
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sity were all pooling their interests in the advancement of a 
common program which had for its primary purpose the en- 
richment of the cultural life of the people. 

In conclusion, there are three observations I should like to 
make for the purpose of emphasis. The real significance of 
this whole program as affecting the cultural life of the people 
of Oregon cannot become apparent until one considers certain 
aspects of the educational program at the University of 
Oregon. 

In the last six years the University has made several dis- 
tinctive departures from orthodox educational philosophy. 
One of these, of particular significance here, was a definite 
emphasis in both curricular arrangements and in the direction 
of extracurricular activities upon the training of emotions. It 
was felt that a very considerable part of human behavior was 
controlled by the emotions and yet little, if any, of the Univer- 
sity curricula and effort was definitely devoted to the develop- 
ment and enriching of emotional life. It is doubted if there 
has ever been a period in the world’s history when there were 
as many emotional stimuli to which the average person was 
exposed as there are today. Yet institutions for higher learn- 
ing are sending people out presumably prepared for life with- 
out having had any special concern for the development of 
emotional life along the most fastidious lines of self-expression 
and artistic restraint. It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
social life of modern youth sometimes finds expression in ways 
that are common, ugly, and materialistic. We felt that the 
University ought to be as interested in training people to live, 
and to live joyously and abundantly, as it was in training them 
to make aliving. We felt that, if there was to be a correction 
in the contemporary overemphasis upon material values, it 
must come from training youth to a profounder appreciation 
of beauty in all its varied forms. 

With this philosophy in mind, we subjected ourselves to 
the task of doing two things: First, developing a series of 
courses in artistic appreciation designed for the purpose of 
developing in young people a more vital emotional response 
to beauty and not concerned with the mere dissemination of 
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information and polite patter about the conventional con- 
ceptions of art. What we wanted to do was to deepen, enrich, 
stimulate, and direct a finer emotional response to art in all its 
different manifestations. 

A survey of art appreciation courses showed that little was 
known about the techniques involved in such an enterprise. 
We therefore embarked upon a rather far-flung research pro- 
gram for the purpose of discovering how an emotional appre- 
ciation of beauty could be developed. Experimental classes 
were organized and the problem was approached from four 
angles: The appreciation of beauty in graphic arts, in music, 
in literature, and in nature. These courses have grown with 
remarkable rapidity. They have enlisted the support and co- 
operation of the ablest instructors on the campus. It has done 
more to break our faculty loose from the tyranny of the sub- 
ject-matter complex and to emphasize anew the importance of 
training people in better habits of thought and in finer emo- 
tional responses than any device we have ever found. 

The second step in this program was the encouragement of 
great student activity along these lines. A new graduate man- 
ager in charge of student body activities was secured. He 
was committed not only to the management of sound athletic 
policy of the University but, what was infinitely more impor- 
tant, the development of a constructive student program for 
the widest possible student participation in various forms of 
artistic self-expression. This new emphasis found expression 
in the organization of three highly trained polyphonic choirs 
of 80 voices each, a University symphony orchestra that was 
able to perform ambitious programs to the delight of both the 
students and the community; it meant the establishment of 
concert bands, arts and crafts league, renewed emphasis upon 
amateur dramatics, increased interest in student publications, 
and the inauguration of an ambitious forensic program which 
included innumerable debating teams traveling throughout the 
State and an annual debating tour around the world. The 
student body seized this program with growing enthusiasm. 
So far as the student body is concerned, there is no longer 
a problem of overemphasis upon athletics. About 60 per cent 
of our students were participating in some form of artistic 
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self-expression under student management, but under the 
technical direction of faculty men, and were just as eager to 
see a great music or art program as they were to build a great 
athletic reputation. 

It was our ideal and hope that an atmosphere could be 
created upon the campus both through changes in the curricula 
and a changed emphasis in the student program that would 
make it impossible for any student to spend four years at the 
University without being exposed under the most favorable 
conditions to the lure and instruction of beauty. This seemed 
to have been fairly well accomplished when, owing to economic 
troubles, the artist recital series had to be discontinued. But 
the student body promptly assumed the responsibility of pro- 
viding artistic entertainment for the community, and the at- 
tendance from outside the University this year was the largest 
it has ever been. 

When these students leave the University and return to the 
rural and urban communities from which they came, we be- 
lieve they will be well prepared emotionally and technically 
to participate in a new community spirit with intelligence and 
fervor, and this may conceivably mean the spiritual and cul- 
tural regeneration of the people. 

The second observation that I wish to make is that this 
program had an inherent vitality and involved a lower cost 
than any similar effort we had ever made. The reason for 
this was that the program was conceived in terms of a careful, 
painstaking study of the actual needs, interests, and cultural 
desires of the community to be served, and that its administra- 
tion and organization were conceived in terms of idealizing 
local leadership, initiative, and interest. The longer I study 
problems of adult education the more definite become my con- 
victions, at least in the general field of cultural interest, that 
nothing of great value can be accomplished, at least with little 
cost, that is not based upon an accurate analysis of the real or 
potential interests of the people served and which does not 
utilize to the fullest whatever community leadership and imag- 
ination may be found available. This experiment seems to 
afford an admirable demonstration of this point. 

The third and final observation is that we probably made at 
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least one major mistake, and that was that we did not make 
further use of local schools and local school authorities. I 
see no excuse for universities and institutions of higher educa- 
tion embarking upon large extension programs of adult educa- 
tion, particularly of the cultural nature, and covering the State 
with a number of local centers and local agents and an amount 
of expensive overhead, when we might, I think, be utilizing 
very largely the indigenous institutions that ought to represent 
not only the educational but the cultural and spiritual interest 
of the community, and by that I mean the public school. It 
is true that we utilized community leadership and did not 
develop an expensive far-flung overhead system. I do think, 
however, that we made a mistake in not making a more con- 
scious effort to bring the local schools into intimate contact 
with the situation. It might not have been possible in some 
communities, but in others effective cooperation between com- 
munity organizations or Chambers of Commerce or with 
school officials might have brought in an added permanence to 
the movement and increased the dignity and prerogative of 
the school. I think it is no answer to say that in many com- 
munities the county or local school officials are not quite alert 
to the opportunities that this field of activity opens up to them. 
The answer to that is, it seems to me, that in our institutions 
of higher learning we must be training our school people to a 
full appreciation of their spiritual and cultural stewardship. 

My purpose is not merely to save money to the taxpayer but 
to build into the school system a new cultural and spiritual life. 
After all, the school system, from the state superintendent 
down to the lowest district in the State, is a permanent organ- 
ization; it has a plant and system of its own. If higher educa- 
tion will cooperate with the state superintendents and down 
through them with the different schools, utilizing additional 
local trained leadership wherever possible, I am inclined to 
think we can organize a better program with less cost to the 
taxpayer, and one that would be more indigenous to the real 
needs and aspirations and hopes of the people. 

ARNOLD BENNETT HALL, 
Brookings Institution. 





Citizens’ Councils for Constructive 
Economy 


HIS morning—I think it was this morning—lI read in 

the newspaper that Dr. John C. Merriam had dis- 

covered that the world was older than we had thought. 
I don’t remember the precise figures, but it seems that we have 
been struggling along with the notion that the world was 
only 1,800 million years old, and now there was reason for 
believing that it was 2,000 million years old. I am not sure 
that the figures are precisely correct, but they were of that 
order; and it didn’t worry me at all. I simply accepted it. 
But when the President of the American Council on Educa- 
tion got here this afternoon and boldly discussed a pro- 
gram covering fifteen years in the future, I felt some funny 
feelings going up and down my backbone, and | think I 
recognized the thrill that comes when we see a courageous 
person performing a courageous deed. He was confidently 
expecting this thing that Dr. Merriam has said is 2,000 million 
years old to go on for at least another decade and a half, and 
I think a great many of us in our thinking recently have not 
been quite so courageous. We have been expecting it all to 
end not later than, well, perhaps week after next. 

The subject that is assigned to me is to say something about 
this movement to organize Citizens’ Councils for Constructive 
Economy. I think that the main job after we get the Citizens’ 
Councils organized is to try to persuade citizens in different 
localities throughout the country to look a little farther into 
the future than week after next, or, as in so many cases, day 
after tomorrow. 

Briefly, the history of this movement begins with the meet- 
ing of the Citizens’ Conference on the Crisis in Education 
called by President Hoover and held here last January. 
Amongst the forty resolves of that conference we find this 
one, numbered 36: 


‘The peculiar position of public education in our democracy, 
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supported and guided by local initiative and directly account- 
able to the suggestions that there should be set up in every 
locality councils broadly representative to mobilize and clarify 
public opinion in order to deal more generously and wisely with 
the present crisis in education.” 


That led to a conversation in New York in which Mr. 
Milam, of the American Library Association, Mr. Buttenheim, 
the editor of the American City Magazine, and Dr. Henry 
Suzzallo took part; which in turn led to a rather hastily as- 
sembled meeting of representatives of certain national organ- 
izations in New York. 

At that meeting some eighteen or twenty national organiza- 
tions were represented. It was discovered there that the 
movement could not proceed with the endorsement of those 
national organizations unless to education was added the 
cultural and recreational interests. 

A few days later we held a meeting in Chicago, in which 
were represented some twenty national organizations, those 
having their headquarters in the neighborhood of Chicago. 
There the objection came from organizations in different 
fields in government: Why confine this movement to the edu- 
cational, the cultural and the recreational fields? So it was 
that the Chicago group suggested that it be expanded to in- 
clude all of the fields in government. 

A few days later a meeting was held in this room, at which 
some eighteen or twenty national organizations having their 
headquarters in Washington and vicinity were represented, 
and at that meeting the movement in its broad national aspect 
was launched. Each of these three regional group meetings 
appointed delegates to a committee meeting which was held 
in New York, which endeavored to organize formally the 
movement for the organization of Citizens’ Councils for Con- 
structive Economy in the various localities of the country. Dr. 
Mann has sent each of you at least two pamphlets dealing 
with this movement, saying something about what are the 
objectives and what are the plans that have been advanced. 

I will take the time to read from one of these pamphlets 
just two paragraphs outlining the objectives of the movement: 
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First, to promote interest in local and State governmental 
problems, to the end that the present widespread demands for 
reduction of public expenditures may produce actual and per- 
manent improvements in the governmental organization, the 
tax systems and the services rendered by public and semi- 
public agencies. 

Second, to encourage the organization of local and State 
Citizens’ Councils to consider the problems of maintaining 
essential community services in the face of the need for reduc- 
tion of public expenditures. 

I have gone over that history, because it traces the expan- 
sion of the objectives of the formation of such local councils 
in the conversations that took place in a period of about a 
month’s time. The practical difficulty was, of course, to find 
an organization, preferably one already in existence, which 
would be able to undertake some of the organizational work 
and to clear the information about the movement. 

The National Municipal League was asked to undertake 
that service, and it replied that it would be glad to do so be- 
cause the support of the idea of constructive economy in gov- 
ernment is a principal purpose of the National Municipal 
League, but it could not do the work without financial assist- 
ance. A budget of $30,000 was proposed, and of that a sum 
of $10,000 already has been received from the Carnegie 
Foundation. I hope that the rest of the budget will be found 
somewhere, because it is needed. However, the work is going 
forward. 

The actual work of attempting to encourage the formation 
of local councils began about four weeks ago. Councils have 
been organized now in about twenty cities, although in some 
of those cities, such as Detroit, Santa Barbara, Grand Rapids, 
for instance, existing delegated organizations were assimi- 
lated to this movement. In other cities a type of Citizens’ 
Council, made up of delegates from existing organizations, 
interested as citizens’ groups in various governmental activ- 
ities and services, have been organized; some of them in small 
places as, for instance, Rice Lake, Wisconsin; some in large 
places as, for instance, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Preliminary 
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plans for organizing councils are found under way in cities 
such as Lowell, Massachusetts, Santa Barbara, East Orange, 
Madison, and even in Toronto, because this movement seems 
already to have leaped across the northern boundary line. 

In most of the cases these organizations or councils already 
organized have come about on the call of one or two indivi- 
duals who were interested in the first place by letters received 
from national organizations in which they were members. 
Dayton, Ohio, is a different case, because there, on the basis 
of the first editorial appearing in a local newspaper concern- 
ing the movement, the city government itself, the council, on 
the recommendation of the city manager, organized a citizens’ 
council which is already doing a most interesting piece of work. 

About forty cities that we know about are in the process of 
forming these Citizens’ Councils. Some of them are Los 
Angeles, Pasadena, Denver, Englewood, Colorado; Gales- 
bury, Illinois; Fort Wayne, Indiana; Hammond; Indiana, Des 
Moines, Baton Rouge, Ann Arbor, Jackson, Mississippi; Union 
City, New Jersey; Syracuse, Massena, New York; Paul Valley, 
Oklahoma; Leechburg, Pennsylvania; Philadelphia, Pennsy]l- 
vania; Dallas, Texas; Racine, Wisconsin—large towns and 
small towns. 

Some of the national organizations that have taken active 
steps for the stimulation of formation of these local councils 
are—I shall not read them all because the list is too long, but 
just give a sample: The American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, American Association of Hospital Social Workers, 
American Association of Museums, American Municipal As- 
sociation, American Public Health Association, American 
Public Welfare Association, American Statistical Association, 
American Association of Community Chests, Child Welfare 
League of America, the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, International 
City Managers’ Association, National Board of the Y.W.C.A.., 
National Conference on City Planning, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Y. W. C. A., National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, National League 
of Women Voters, National Tuberculosis Association, Plan- 
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ning Federation of America, and many others. I sweep over 
these names thus rapidly to give you an idea of how many 
different organizations there are, in how many different fields, 
who when they meet in their national conferences are con- 
cerned, just as you are concerned with your particular problem, 
of the effects of this depression upon their activity. 

We heard here this afternoon from Mr. Norton that very 
significant statement that he made with respect of looking at 
this problem from the point of view of the governmental struc- 
ture as a whole. We got something of that same thinking 
from Mr. Hall, of Virginia. We also heard that it was be- 
lieved that education had suffered more than other activities 
as the result of these curtailments which have followed along 
in this era of cutting down, induced by an odd mixture of 
dire necessity and hysteria. 

Perhaps it is true that education has suffered more on the 
whole; I do not know. I know that in some places education 
has not suffered as much as have other activities. We know 
that one of the first developments, especially in the rural areas, 
when we began to have the formation of these taxpayers’ 
leagues which marched in force on the court house, was to 
see the health unit abolished utterly, and after they had cut 
off the health unit and had cut off the agricultural agent and 
the home economic agents, then the taxpayers’ league went 
home and left every deputy sheriff, every deputy clerk and 
every one of the court house crowd just where they were be- 
fore, but the urge to cut the budget had been satisfied. 

Something was said here this afternoon by Dr. Norton 
which I thought was very significant about these taxpayers’ 
leagues. It was that if you could get to them—he did except 
the paid secretary—if you could get to the men that were 
leaders in the taxpayers’ leagues, that they would listen to 
reason. 

The taxpayers’ leagues, by whatever name known, have been 
organized in all parts of the country. I don’t know how many 
of them there are. I have the addresses of the secretaries of 
something like fifteen hundred in my office. 

We are discovering that these leagues, taxpayers’ organ- 
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izations of the type that went out with a butcher’s cleaver to 
cut the governmental expenditures, regardless of results, are 
discovering in their second year that the problem is not quite 
so simple as they thought. I think there is great need of 
making as many contacts with those organizations as possibly 
can be done, and that perhaps the best way to make that con- 
tact is through their own neighbors, which means through 
citizens of that particular locality. I think that the only 
effective way in which the taxpayers’ leagues can be brought 
to see both sides of this problem—and mostly they have been 
looking at it merely as a matter of expenditures and taxes— 
is through the combined and coordinated efforts of their fellow 
citizens in the community who are interested in all the several 
service activities of government. It will not do if the effort is 
made only by those citizens whose interest is chiefly or prac- 
tically only in public school system acting in one group, the 
people who are interested only in recreations and parks work 
in another group, the people who are interested in the library 
work alone, the people who are interested in the maintenance 
of some of the other governmental services. And there are 
other governmental services that are quite important. The 
other day I got a telegram: “Rush any material that you have 
on any scientific study that has been made of the relative value 
of a school teacher and a policeman.”’ That was one call for 
information that I was not able to answer. 

Now when a governmental body, the city council or what 
not, is face to face with the active work of a taxpayers’ league 
which is out to cut taxes, regardless, and which is made up in 
large part of citizens who have been caught by means of a 
very skillful propaganda that has been going on for two or 
three years, that all money that is spent by government might 
as well be thrown into the ocean, that there is no return what- 
ever from governmental expenditures, when they go to a 
budget meeting with that in mind they are not in a frame of 
mind to remember the services that they get day by day from 
these essential community services. Nor are they very apt in 
demanding horizontal percentage reductions to pay any atten- 
tion to those wastes that are to be discovered in most govern- 
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mental budgets, those wastes that come about through the 
maintenance of an obsolete governmental structure, of which 
Dr. Norton spoke a while ago, or those wastes that come 
about through the spoils system and the payment of political 
brokerage in so many of our local governments, those wastes 
that come about because of the fact that there is not a rational 
organization of the local governmental services either with 
respect to the area served or with respect of the units them- 
selves in their relationship each to the other. 

If we can get a Citizens’ Council organized along the lines 
that are being urged by these national organizations, I think 
we will get in each locality a representative group of citizens 
each of whom will have a special interest in some particular 
activity of government, perhaps, but who by reason of his being 
a member of this citizens’ council also will see that his parti- 
cular problem is but a part of a larger problem which must be 
seen as a whole. I think then we can get in our local com- 
munities a foundation upon which we can build a re-education 
of public sentiment which is, in my opinion, the only hope be- 
fore us in the immediate future of an improvement in govern- 
ment, in the processes of government, in the staying of the 
hands of these ruthless tax cutters whose supporters are not 
altogether disinterested citizens. 

In a word, these councils are to be made up of citizens; they 
are to be interested in economy, but that economy in which 
they are interested is to be constructive and not destructive 
in character. I think the fact that in more than one hundred 
cities in four weeks’ time such councils either have been organ- 
ized or prominent local citizens have taken the first steps to- 
ward organization, is illustrative of the fact that we can find 
if we will but explore, that we can organize if we will but 
take the pains, citizens’ groups who will spring to the defense 
of these essential services of local and State government. 

Louis BRowNLow, 
Public Admisitration Clearing House, 
Chicago, Illinois. 











Cooperation in Virginia 





THINK the vision of cooperation which Mr. Hall, of 

The Brookings Institution, closed with a while ago is 

the vision of cooperation which we are trying to carry 
out in our State. In order that you may be able to glean for 
yourselves the elements of cooperation as they will be exempli- 
fied in the work which I will describe to you, it is necessary 
that I first give you somewhat of a picture of the organization 
which exists in the’State. 

The Governor of the State, of course, is elected by the 
people. He, in turn, appoints the State Board of Education. 
Similarly, he appoints the members of the Boards of Trustees 
of the various State institutions. He also, I am sorry to say, 
appoints a State Superintendent of Public Instruction. My 
reason for saying I am sorry is because I believe the State 
Board of Education should appoint the State Superintendent. 
Along with that you must keep in mind that the State Super- 
intendent, by virtue of his office, is ex officio member of the 
Boards of Trustees of these various institutions. 

Another point that you must keep in mind as we go for- 
ward is this, that the four teachers’ colleges and the Virginia 
State College for Negroes—those five institutions—are under 
the direct administrative control of the State Board of Edu- 
cation. 

That is roughly the set-up. You can see certain efforts in 
that set-up towards coordination and towards integration of 
education in the entire State. There are certain factors that 
operate which keep this type of administrative set-up, but I 
will not attempt to go into those factors at this time. 

About three years ago, when we contemplated the work of 
the State Department of Education, we faced the task of 
setting up a program of work which we could outline and con- 
tinue to strive towards for a number of years. So we out- 
lined at that time what we called the five-year plan. Although 
you are not in Russia, we call it the five-year plan. That plan 
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or that program of five years of work calls for four or five 
big projects. 

The first project was the reorganization of the State De- 
partment—that is, the professional staff of the State Depart- 
ment of Education—in such way as to make it function more 
appropriately in the school situations throughout the State. 
Heretofore the department was organized with a sort of 
individuality for each person employed. He was a sort of 
law unto himself, his efforts not being altogether coordinated 
or interrelated with the others. So the first project was to 
reorganize the Department. We did that in such a way as to 
come out with five main divisions, the first division being a 
division of instruction in which we housed all of the elementary 
and secondary school phases of work; the second division was a 
division of higher education, in which we housed our teacher 
training, teacher certification and cooperation with the other 
institutions of higher learning which were not directly under 
the control of the State Board of Education. 

Another division was the division of research and finance, 
which explains itself, I am certain. Still another was the 
division of school buildings, and the final one was the division 
of libraries and textbooks, which under ordinary circumstances 
we would not have set up, except for the peculiar conditions 
in our State. We would ordinarily have included it in the 
division of instruction. 

The department has been operating for nearly three years 
with this set-up. If you will pardon me, I will say that I think 
it is working very effectively; at least the reactions that we 
are getting from the people of the State indicate that that type 
of organization is pleasing and satisfying and getting results. 

Now I come to the next project which we outlined—the 
setting up and getting into operation a minimum educational 
program. I shall spend very little time on that, but would 
simply try to say at this time that our idea was that we should 
see to it that the elementary and secondary schools afforded 
a reasonable educational opportunity as nearly equal as we 
could for all the children of the State. 

In attempting to meet that situation, the program was out- 
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lined to consist of five factors: A teacher for each group of 
approximately 35 pupils in average daily attendance; a mini- 
mum school term of nine months; a basic minimum salary; a 
basic minimum of training, rather, a minimum of two years of 
training; adequate supervision and teaching materials. 

This program was partially provided for by our Legislature 
in 1932. We feel that plans are such now as to indicate that 
the Legislature in 1934 will make the entire program effective. 

The project that really brings out this cooperative effort, 
which Mr. Hall referred to so vividly a while ago, comes out 
most forcibly, so far as Virginia is concerned, in the next 
project which I am going to take a little time to outline to 
you, and that is, the curriculum revision project. 

After getting the department reorganized on a functional 
basis, and after getting under way efforts to inaugurate a 
minimum educational program, our next step was to deal with 
the revision of the curricula in the elementary and secondary 
schools. In order to do that we had to set up an organization 
which involved the entire State, including those individuals 
dealing with elementary, secondary and higher education, and 
it is in this project that we see, and I believe you will see as I 
describe it, cooperation at its highest point so far as our State 
is concerned at least. 

I will now take just a few moments to describe that project 
so that you can see those elements of cooperation which I 
have been having in mind and that you must have in mind as 
we speak of the term. The organization for the development 
of this program caused us to seek some outside assistance. 
Not only did we enlist the efforts and assistance of all of the 
elementary, secondary and higher institution people in the 
State, but we went outside of the State and got some experts, 
if I may call them that—you may not like the word—to help 
us in our program. After getting our advisor, who is Dr. 
Caswell, of Peabody College, and his co-adviser or his co- 
worker, who also serves as an adviser with us, Dr. Campbell, 
who is here today, we proceeded to outline our work. 

In planning the work for the revision of the curriculum, we 
started out with the concept that back of the whole idea would 
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be the improvement of classroom teaching. We defined the 
term “curriculum” in our thinking as the sum total of the 
activities which take place in the classroom during the day, or 
the sum total of those activities which take place between the 
teacher and the pupil in the day’s instruction. That being 
the case, you can readily see why we went straight back to the 
classroom teacher and enlisted the classroom teachers as par- 
ticipants in this program. Heretofore courses of study had 
been made in the department or by a small committee ap- 
pointed by the state superintendent and handed down to the 
classroom teacher. Our vision of the picture was just the 
reverse, that, if we defined the term curriculum as the sum 
total of those experiences which go on or take place in the 
classroom each day between the pupil and the teacher, in the 
final analysis the teacher made the curriculum, and accordingly 
we enlisted the work or the cooperation of every teacher in 
the State. 

The first year of that program dealt with what we call a 
study course. This study course simply consisted of a small 
bulletin with seven topics, what is the curriculum, what do we 
mean by objectives or aims, what is subject matter, how to 
select it, how to organize it, and so on. Those topics had 
certain questions raised; and then a bibliography of very care- 
fully selected readings was given. 

We put this bulletin out, and our conception was that we 
would have every teacher in the State study that bulletin for a 
year, to go through that study course. Accordingly, after 
printing it, we distributed those bulletins to the county super- 
intendents and the city superintendents, and to our amazement, 
and probably to yours, out of the approximately 17,000 teach- 
ers in the State there were 15,000 who actually enrolled and 
participated in that study course. We feel that that is quite 
a high percentage of cooperation. There was no compulsion; 
it was entirely voluntary. 

Who directed those courses? The high school principals, 
some teachers who stood out above others, sometimes a county 
superintendent and oftentimes the professors and the deans 
of the various institutions of higher learning in the State. 
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There you begin to see immediately the cooperation which 
took place. 

The second year of the program deals with the actual get- 
ting together of materials to go in the courses of study. Dur- 
ing the summer months, between the year in which we are to 
produce the materials, which is this year, and the year of the 
study course, we put out a bulletin of organization; a brief 
description of that bulletin will again picture to you the cooper- 
ation which I am supposed to emphasize here. 

In organizing the whole set-up, naturally we had to have 
various committees. The organization, without going into 
too much detail, consists simply of having a committee in each 
school division, and, if the division desires, for each field of 
work. The chairman of each of these local committees be- 
comes, by virtue of his or her position, a member of the State 
Production Committee. In handling those committees, State 
and local, again we see the spirit of cooperation entering very 
definitely, because it is here that we find as counselors and 
advisers to these committees the members of the faculties of 
the teachers’ colleges and the other institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the State, working as vigorously and as interestedly as 
any individual who may be teaching even the elementary or the 
secondary schools. There isn’t a single institution in the State, 
so far as public support is concerned, but what is cooperating 
and assisting in this program. 

To carry that picture just a little further, we have estab- 
lished, at the ten institutions of higher learning supported by 
the public treasury, what we call curriculum centers. For ex- 
ample, at the College of William and Mary we have set up a 
curriculum center which will deal with the language arts, and 
at that institution (what I say about that institution is true of 
every other one of the curriculum centers) the dean of the 
institution is the liaison officer, if you please, between the field 
and the curriculum center. Members of his faculty in the 
language arts field represent the advisers and the councilors 
for these committees, both local and State, and so it is with 
practically every other institution, except that in one or two 
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instances where the institution didn’t have the appropriate 
individual on the faculty we went outside and got an adviser 
from some other institution—an adviser for the social science 
group, an adviser for the mathematics group, and so on.. 

Now I hope you see—and I am certain that you do—that 
with this type of organization it isn’t the University of Virginia 
running the program or the State Department of Education 
running the program, or the College of William and Mary, 
but it is entirely a cooperative effort on the part of the class- 
room teachers of elementary and secondary schools, of the 
colleges, teachers’ colleges, and the other institutions of higher 
learning working together in order to produce the best results 
ultimately for the children who are to be taught. At all times 
we are keeping uppermost in the minds of these people the 
welfare of the child, improvement of instruction in the class- 
room, the fact that the teacher in the final analysis builds that 
curriculum each day for the children. 

I could talk longer on that, but I want to hasten to show you 
two other projects. Because time is short, I will not deal with 
them at all except mention them briefly. Following the cur- 
riculum revision program, we are planning, and will have in- 
augurated beginning this fall, a program dealing with super- 
vision. In other words, we recognize, as we build these 
courses of study and print them ultimately and hand them back 
to the teachers to use, recognizing still our definition of cur- 
riculum, that these courses of study must be installed in the 
various classrooms throughout the State. So, accordingly, we 
are beginning this fall with what we call a supervisory pro- 
gram, which will be an intensive effort to bring face to face, 
to each teacher concerned, the actual task of taking the mate- 
rials which we offer to put into these courses of study and 
using them in the classroom in the proper manner. 

In addition to that, we will start this fall working on our 
next project, our teacher-training project, recognizing that a 
revision of the curriculum of the elementary and secondary 
schools will bring about certain modifications and certain 
changes in the techniques and procedures used in classrooms. 
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Our teachers must be able to meet the situation, so, naturally, 
there will be some modification of the teacher-training pro- 
gram in our institutions of higher learning. 

Briefly, our thinking on that consists of these three ideas, 
but before I give that, there will be two phases of it, an in- 
service type of training, that is, where the supervisory pro- 
gram will work and operate best, and then that training which 
will go to the prospective teachers who are now in the teachers’ 
colleges and the other institutions, or who will enter soon. 

Now, in order to prepare those who will enter soon, we are 
thinking of three concepts with reference to our program 
there. We are planning to work out a very carefully, well- 
erected, definite plan of selection of prospective teachers. Just 
how that process will be worked out I am not able to say, but 
I have my ideas, and the other men and women in the State 
have theirs. We will pool these ideas and get such advice as 
we can and come out with our ultimate scheme. 

After the selective process, naturally we will work with the 
offerings within the institutions, not that we will go in and 
say that it is our business to change them, but it is this co- 
operative effort to modify the offerings now in the institutions 
to meet the actual tasks that the teachers will have to perform 
when they go back on the job or go out on the job. 

We will attempt to bridge the gap between the isolated 
course in physics, chemistry or what not and the actual teach- 
ing of that course, or whatever the course develops, through 
the curriculum revision program in the high school. So then it 
will be a sort of a modification of the offerings in the teachers’ 
colleges and the other institutions that prepare teachers, done 
cooperatively. 

The third point in our thinking is, an apprenticeship period 
will be set up. In other words, in addition to the actual classes 
taken in the colleges and in addition to the practical teaching 
and the demonstration work that they receive there, it is in 
our thinking now that we will set up an apprenticeship period 
consisting probably—I am like the gentleman who preceded 
me; these are our plans and hopes on this particular point— 
of one year, when the person who has been selected to be a 
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teacher, who has taken the course of training necessary or re- 
quired, will then be given a position in one of the county or 
city school systems, be paid, well, we will say, just a living wage 
for the one year, but during that year he or she will be under 
careful supervision. At the close of the year, if, in the judg- 
ment of the supervisors and others who deal with that indivi- 
dual, he or she may have met the requirements, then the de- 
partment which controls the certification—that is, the State 
Department of Education—through its division of higher edu- 
cation, will grant a certificate. If not, we are not certain yet 
what will be done. 

That, in brief, represents the projects which we have been 
working on and which we have outlined for our State as a five- 
year program. We are now in its second year. We hope in 
the next three years to have it complete in such a way that we 
need not talk in terms of hopes and plans, as I have been 
doing in the last few minutes, but talk in actuality. All of the 
preceding projects which I outlined have actually been accom- 


plished, or we are so far on that we know they will be accom- 
plished. The teacher training program is being anticipated 


in the light of the work that is being done on the curriculum 
revision program. 


SIDNEY B. HALL, 
Richmond, Virginia. 





The National Occupational Conference 


HE projects which have been described thus far have 

been brought to full fruition, or nearly so. The Na- 

tional Occupational Conference is a very young baby, 
just learning to walk, whose life lies very much in the future. 
So I shall have to talk about ideas, plans, and hopes, rather 
than about actual accomplishments. Even those few accom- 
plishments about which I can talk are the continuation of ac- 
tivities started by other organizations. 

The Conference is hardly an organization but rather a new 
grouping of men and women whose purpose is not to supplant 
the activities of any existing organization, but rather to help 
every agency, every other grouping, to accomplish the pur- 
poses which it has set for itself. 

The reason for a new grouping grows out of a desire to 
bring together and make available to all, information and 
techniques which are now in possession of only a few or of 
small separate groups. In other words, the Conference wishes 
to function as a clearing house—a service institution, if you 
like—for students and workers in a variety of related fields of 
activity. 

The names of the sixty-seven men and women who have 
come together for this purpose constitute a roster of the most 
active, most progressive, most important people in the various 
phases of educational endeavor directed toward occupational 
adjustment—important phases of life and living. They are 
university presidents, school superintendents, labor men, psy- 
chologists, parents, persons who are concerned with the de- 
velopment of the young person into a functioning entity in a 
life which he has to live and for which he has to earn a living. 
Of course, a group like that cuts across pretty much the whole 
of American society. 

Just a few names. Our Executive Committee is headed by 
General R. I. Rees, of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. Others on it are J. Walter Dietz, of the Western 
Electric; Professor Harold F. Clark, of Teachers College, Co- 
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lumbia University; Morse A. Cartwright, Director of the 
American Association for Adult Education; Lewis A. Wilson, 
Assistant Commissioner of Education, the State of New York; 
Wesley A. O’Leary, Assistant Commissioner of Education, the 
State of New Jersey; Harvey N. Davis, President of Stevens 
Institute, and James E. Russell, Dean Emeritus of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. There is also a Technical Com- 
mittee, consisting very largely of those psychologists who are 
specially interested in the psychology of personnel and guid- 
ance practices. The Chairman is Donald G. Paterson, of the 
University of Minnesota. You will readily recognize the other 
names, Achilles, Bingham, Charters, Crawford, O’Connor, 
O’Rourke, Trabue, Vitales, Walters, Wood. This grouping, 
called the National Occupational Conference, is a conference 
in the sense that the members are brought together only on call 
of the Executive Committee. There is no President, no Sec- 
retary, no Treasurer. The Executive Committee is the Gov- 
erning board, and the staff carries on the work. At the present 
time the staff consists of a Director, two Assistants to the 
Director, the Editor of the Magazine, the Bibliographer, and 
a secretarial force. 

In our most optimistic moments we conceive of the office 
of the Conference as being a place where all information re- 
garding occupations in this or any other country will be 
brought together and to constitute a fount which can be tapped 
by those who are helping boys and girls, men and women, to 
make occupational adjustments; or if the information itself 
is not there, the reference from which it may be readily ob- 
tained will be available. We also think that in this clearing 
house will reside all information regarding techniques of guid- 
ance, of occupational adjustment, of individual analysis; we 
think that we shall know, at least the files will know, all there 
is to be known about the individual and the job and their rela- 
tion to each other. 

Then, on second thought, we see that such a goal is impos- 
sible of attainment, but are quite convinced that with the right 
kind of organization we can come a little closer to it than ever 
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before, and that by sustaining the efforts of those organiza- 
tions and individuals already in the field, by deserving their 
cooperation, and by demonstrating that we have contributions 
to make, we will gradually build up a body of primary and 
secondary information that will be available. At any rate, we 
can see our goal and can approach it. Of course, we are much 
safer in talking about it now that we may be later, because we 
are still in the planning stage, but we do know our direction. 

How did the Conference come about? It is difficult to 
ascribe it to any specific educational venture; it is rather evi- 
dence of a trend. In the Pennsylvania study, for instance, which 
started out to determine methods of articulating high school 
and college, the results laid emphasis upon the necessity for 
adequate preparation, but they also indicated the necessity for 
taking care in some way or other of the large number who 
never get to the end of those eight years, yet must, neverthe- 
less, find their place in society. The same sort of conclusion 
was inevitable from the study of public higher education in 
California. Both of these studies revealed the importance of 
the problem of the occupational as well as civic adjustment of 
non-graduates. 

Graduation from college, as Mr. MacLean has pointed out, 
cannot be the goal of some, and need not be the goal of many, 
but adequate guidance, adequate preparation for occupational 
usefulness, is necessary for all. The efforts in guidance and 
personnel made in various institutions and communities have 
been extremely valuable, but there has been no agency, no 
group which has been able to bring the results together and 
make information regarding them available to everybody. 

Through continued informal discussions and, later more 
formal conferences to which others were invited, a plan 
evolved resulting finally in the organization of the National 
Occupational Conference. It is supported by the Carnegie 
Corporation and its finances are administered through the 
American Association for Adult Education. However, the 
Conference itself, through its Executive Committee, is given 
a free hand to work out its program. 
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Our principal objective is the dissemination of the best 
obtainable information about occupations, always, we hope, 
because there is a definite demand and need for it. Obviously, 
if we are to disseminate it, we must get it first; so we have 
those two tasks, which must be carried on in parallel. 

As part of the program of dissemination the Conference 
has taken over from the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation The Vocational Guidance Magazine, a small, unpre- 
tentious publication, but having to its credit the fact that in 
times of depression it paid for itself and needed no subsidy. 
The Association has agreed that we shall publish that maga- 
zine for the period of a year as an experiment, in cooperation 
with the Association’s Committee on Cooperation, the mem- 
bers of which along with Mr. Cartwright, Director of the 
American Association for Adult Education, become associate 
editors. The position of Editor is retained by Dr. Fred C. 
Smith, of Harvard University, while the staff of the Confer- 
ence become members of the Editorial Board. The first num- 
ber will be published in June, and whatever I do not say about 
the National Occupational Conference you will find in that 
June number. It will be larger than the old magazine, about 
the size of Harper’s, let us say, modeled somewhat in style and 
format upon the Journal of the American Association for 
Adult Education. Its full name will be Occupations, the V oca- 
tional Guidance Magazine. 

We are getting articles from people who know, who have 
something to say, who are a little ahead of the rest of the 
world in understanding occupational adjustment. For in- 
stance, in the June number, will appear a leading article by 
Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, who in her excellent style sets 
forth the whole problem. President Morgan will write of a 
new profession, a new profession even in days of depression, 
and Whiting Williams, who has been “bumming’”’—that is the 
technical term among the unemployed, will talk about attitudes 
which he knows exist, because he has lived with these people; 
and about the possibilities in school for training in attitudes 
that will make for better occupational adjustment. And Dean 
Kefauver, of the Leland Stanford School of Education, will 
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give his preliminary report on the evaluation of vocational 
guidance practices, the result of a study which he has carried 
on under a grant from the Carnegie Foundation during the 
past year or two. 

That is the kind of material we are putting into the maga- 
zine, in addition to news and technical matter such as ap- 
peared in the old magazine. It is our hope to make the maga- 
zine indispensable to all those who are engaged in helping 
young people and even old people to adjust themselves occupa- 
tionally. 

Obviously, the Conference activities will bring to light much 
information that will not ordinarily go into the magazine, or 
if it does, will deserve to be set up in more permanent form. 
So books and pamphlets growing out of these activities, or out 
of studies that we may sponsor, are contemplated. 

Our publication program is, of course, now only in the 
making. But there is one project we shall almost certainly 
carry out. Some of you know Willard E. Parker, who with 
Moyer, published a bibliography of occupational information 
under the auspices of the University of Michigan some years 
ago. That bibliography covered only the professional field, 
the occupations in which college graduates would be interested. 
Since that time Mr. Parker has been expanding that list and 
annotating the titles, so that within two or three months, at 
the most, he will have a complete bibliography on cards, which 
will always be available in our office, and will be kept up-to- 
date. We hope in the fall to publish it in book form, and 
possibly to publish revisions from time to time, but the in- 
formation if wanted by individual teachers and counselors will 
always be obtainable from our cards. Mr. Parker joins our 
staff on a part-time basis, while remaining in charge of re- 
search at the Rochester Employment Center. 

We have considered radio as another means of transmitting 
occupational information. However, we shall go very slowly. 
Obviously, the techniques are difficult and the evaluation of 
results is uncertain. It is probably a very potent means of 
communication. 

Of course, we might have the most extensive and authentic 
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information on occupations anywhere in the world in our office 
or even in the minds of our staff, but until it is transmitted and 
transformed by becoming part of the mental and emotional 
possession of individuals seeking adjustment, it is so much 
dead material in storage. That process of getting it across 
to those who can use it is, of course, dificult. We are not 
giving this service to individuals who wish to guide them- 
selves, but only to institutions, teachers, counselors, and others 
who wish to assist boys and girls, men and women, in making 
their occupational adjustments. 

Three years ago the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion organized a field service with Robert Hoppock as secre- 
tary. That service operated until January, 1932, when the 
Penney Foundation, which had been supporting it, was no 
longer able to supply the funds. During the ensuing year, the 
Carnegie Corporation carried the office, so that when the plan 
for the National Occupational Conference had fully matured 
we were able to take over that field service, along with the field 
secretary himself, who became an Assistant to the Director. 
We also acquired a library of some two hundred and fifty 
volumes along with the valuable files which had been built up 
during Mr. Hoppock’s activities. It is this material which is 
available at the present time. Judging from its usefulness in 
answering the inquiries we have already received it should be 
of great and growing value in helping counselors and other 
school persons as we develop it further and more and more 
demand is made upon us. 

The field service operates through correspondence and per- 
sonal consultation. The amount of elementary guidance in- 
formation which teachers and counselors do not possess and 
request of us, is tremendous. We are continually supplying 
and will continue to supply the best known answers to the 
various queries. When we do not have them at hand, we shall 
take every means to search them out. For consultation, Mr. 
Hoppock has been called out, during the past three years on a 
number of missions—to Mississippi, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Connecticut. The communities or the States or the institutions 
have met the traveling expenses; the services of the field secre- 
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tary have been contributed by the Association. The same 
policy will be continued. The services of the staff and of any 
other consultants which the Executive Committee may desig- 
nate will be made available to any officials or institutions re- 
questing them. 

Our assumption that we can give valuable information may 
seem a bit arrogant. We think, however, that our facilities 
may enable us to bring together more pertinent facts than any 
single individual could assemble. But we realize that in the 
field of occupations themselves and in the field of the analysis 
of individual capacities, there are many, many wide open un- 
cultivated areas. There is more that is unknown than is 
known. Through research, investigation, and compilation, we 
hope to develop a more or less complete roster of valuable 
techniques and knowledges. 

Integrating all these hopes (tempered by a few fears) we 
would say that the National Occupational Conference pro- 
poses a mobilization of the best thought in the field of voca- 
tional guidance, and occupational adjustment; provides for a 
coordination of existing facilities without destroying the 
identity of their sponsors; and hopes to bring about a synthesis 
of current forces in the field. 

A recital of all these prospects may give the impression that 
the program is pretentious. Please realize that we speak 
humbly; that although we desire to do the things we set out to 
do, we realize they can be done only through the performance, 
the emotional drive and the intelligence existing among many 
thousands of workers in the field of guidance throughout the 
United States. We bespeak the cooperation of those thou- 
sands in order that our services may in turn be desired by 
them. 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER. 





How Higher Education Is Faring 
Financially at the Present Time 


AM sorry that the speaker who was expected to have this 
number on the program could not be here. He sent word 
only a week ago of his inability to come. The intervening 

week has given inadequate time to prepare a statement that 
may be regarded as official. 

I have had to take newspaper items and things of that sort 
as a basis for giving what Dr. Mann asked me to give, a pic- 
ture of the financial status of institutions of higher education 
just now. Naturally, it would be impossible to do that fairly 
and adequately except by means of a survey, a questionnaire 
which the institutions would answer officially. That has not 
been possible. Therefore, what I shall say should not be 
thought of, in so far as I name institutions as carrying any 
official sanction of those institutions for the figures, although 
I have eliminated those figures where there is any serious ques- 
tion as to their validity. 

As a sort of text for what I shall say, let me read what 
probably many of you saw in yesterday’s press dispatches from 
Michigan, the State where we have thought education was so 
well grounded in the affections of the people. 

“Lansing, Michigan. The Michigan State Senate amid 
scenes of uproar today ordered the State Budget Director, 
George F. Thompson, arrested and brought before the bar of 
the Senate. He was accused of ignoring the Senate’s order to 
prepare a budget reducing the State’s expenditures by twenty 
millions of dollars. The budget demanded by the Senate is 
understood to call for closing the State University, the State 
College and the Normal Schools.” 

Naturally, we are not going to take too seriously the details 
in that announcement. Nobody here, I think, has any fears 
that any of those institutions are going to be closed. But that 
the Senate’s budget recommendations are understood to mean 
the closing of those institutions is itself a matter of seriousness. 
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In trying to give this picture I shall confine myself to the 
few bodies of data which I have been able to assemble. To 
begin with, I shall have to treat exceedingly briefly the private 
institutions, for I find relatively little reliable data about them. 
I do think, however, that one body of data which is not so very 
new does bear exceedingly definitely upon the problem which 
the private institutions now face. 

In 1930, at the time when institutions were probably at the 
best of their financial status, a survey covering 125 of the 
typical private colleges of the country discovered that the 
amount of debt which they were carrying was sixteen millions 
of dollars against an annual educational expenditure of eleven 
millions of dollars. That is to say, the indebtedness was about 
120 per cent of the annual educational expenditures. The 
endowments of those same colleges were forty-nine millions, 
which means that it would require about one-third of the in- 
come of the endowments to pay the interest on the debts of 
those colleges, leaving only two-thirds of the interest on the 
endowments for the actual maintenance of the institutions.’ 

I do not recite these facts to imply adverse criticism. Such 
indebtedness may be justified, but it is one of the problems 
which the institutions now face, because with the value of the 
dollar what it is today in comparison with the time when the 
debts were contracted, the payment of interest and amortiza- 
tion charges on debts constitutes one of the very real problems. 

Tabulations were made last September of financial figures 
from a considerable number of private colleges. These are 
supposed to be a typical representative group but I have been 
led to believe that probably those that were in the worst 
financial condition are the ones that did not report. 

This tabulation made by Mr. Badger * in the United States 
Office of Education revealed that of 63 private colleges, the 
reductions in the budgets for the current year over the expen- 


* Christian Education Handbook for 1931, quoted by E. T. Brown, “Are Our 
Smaller Colleges Facing Bankruptcy?” The Educational Business Manager and 
Buyer, January, 1932, page 16. 

* Henry G. Badger, The Economic Outlook in Higher Education for 1932-193}. 
Circular No. 58, 1932, U. S. Office of Education. 
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ditures for educational purposes only, the year before revealed 
that between 6 and 7 per cent reduction was the median, with 
only 8 out of 63 institutions not reducing any and with 3 insti- 
tutions reducing more than 26 per cent. There was in the 
same survey 102 publicly supported teachers’ colleges, that 
showed about the same median of reductions for the current 
year over the expenditures of last year. 

That was what they predicted last fall, early, with reference 
to their prospective expenditures. Of course, the great disap- 
pointment has been that what many institutions, both public 
and private, thought it would be possible for them to collect 
either in taxes or in interest on endowments or from student 
fees or other sources of income was greatly over estimated. 
Therefore, these reductions which are here recorded would 
undoubtedly be greatly increased if we knew exactly how much 
they did spend, rather than how much they thought at that 
time they would spend. But, as I say, I have very little infor- 
mation, none that I can tabulate for private institutions, and 
therefore I give you this for what it is worth. 

Later last fall the Association of Governing Boards of State 
Universities and Land Grant Colleges assembled a body of 
information * as to their budgets at that time, some two or 
three months later than this early fall survey mentioned above. 
It was discovered that in institutions of this type, including 
typical land-grant colleges and universities to the number of 
21, the amount which was predicted as available for expendi- 
ture from taxes for this current year, 1932-33, was less by 
11.1 per cent than what they expended the year before. That 
indicates, if the two sets of colleges are at all comparable, that 
the public institutions that reported in the summer that they 
would have to reduce their expenditures by only about 6 to 7 
per cent, found later in the fall that their prospective resources 
from State taxes would be 11.1 per cent less than their pre- 
vious year’s expenditures. I am very sure from all the news 
notes that have since come to my attention, that if we had the 


* Financial Reports, in Proceedings of the Association of Governing Boards of 
State Universities and Allied Institutions, 1932, pp. 94 to 120. 
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TABLE II.—Reduction in State Funds for Support of 18 Public Institutions of 


Higher Education, 1931-32, 


1933-34 over 1931-32 


Amount of State funds provided for 





1932-33, and 1933-34, with Percentage of Reduction 


| Percentage 























general operation and maintenance decrease 

Institutions ——— ee | 1933-34 
over 

1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 1931-32 
Connecticut State College....$ 384,000 |$ 328,340 |$ 325,102 | 15.3 
University of Delaware..... 255,583 | 230,867 214,093 16.7 
University of Illinois... . 4 987, 500'| 4 987,500! | 3,937,4513 | 21.1 
Purdue University...... 1,825 ‘000 1'530,000 1,450,000 20.6 
Indiana University........ 1,800,000 1,530,000 | 1,490,000 27.9 
University of Maine 757,289 | 757,289 | 522,466 31.1 
University of Maryland.... 480,299 524,336 315,831 34.3 
University of Minnesota... 3,691,327 | 3,635,000 | 3,160,000 14.4 
University of New Hampshire 625,443 625,443 403,660 a 
Rutgers University........| 1,613,660 | 1,203,384 | 1,196,685 | 25.8 
Cornell University... . 3,171,077 2,741,845 2,417,943 23.8 

North Carolina State C ol- 

lege of Agriculture....... 272,540 211,862 | 205,400 | 24.7 
University of North Carolina 721,000? 721,000? 420,000 | 41.7 
Pennsylvania State College..| 2,000,000 2,000,000 1,854,0005 | 18.7 
Rhode Island State College. . 216,600 | 233,460 | 226,600 4,55 
University of South Carolina 375,000 | 312,000 | 200,000* 46.7 
University of Tennessee... 749,250 700,000 | 450,000 | 39.9 
Marshall College (W. Va.) 297,500 297,500 182,000 38.8 
‘| ee $24,223,068 |$22,569,826 |$18,971,231 21.7 





1 Amount appropriated; 


$1,400,000 for biennium, 


due to economy program of State. 


2 Amount appropriated; 


all expended because of failure of State revenues. 
* Amount allotted in State budget; appropriation not yet made. 
4 Prospective funds to be furnished by State; appropriation not yet made. 


5 Increase. 





1931-33, not all expended 
$195,600 in 1931-32 and $359,000 in 1932-33, not 


actual facts of what they do actually now have to expend for 
the year 1932-33 it would be considerably below even this 


lower figure. 


Table I gives the essential data from these reports. 


When the request came last Friday to make this report 


there was time only to send out to a few of our nearby insti- 
tutions for the latest reports on what their legislatures of 1933 
had really done. I have reports from 18 institutions, all of 


them State universities or land-grant colleges. My associate 
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in the ofice, Mr. McNeely, has been responsible for gathering 
this information and making this table. It is reproduced as 
Table II. 

All I think I will take time to read is some typical reduc- 
tions in the appropriations for 1933 over what was available 
two years ago, that is, 1931-32, for educational or general 
expenditures only. This excludes everything except what we 
term general operations and maintenance costs. 

First, for the whole 18 institutions the reduction is 21.7 per 
cent in the actual appropriations by the legislature. I should say 
here again, that in many cases it is definitely stipulated and 
in other cases perfectly well understood without stipulation, 
that even though the appropriations have been made to the 
extent of a reduction of 21.7 per cent, that gives no guarantee 
that that much money will be available for expenditure next 
year. Institutions can have usually only what is collected in 
taxes, and the legislatures sometimes are in error as to how 
much will be collected in taxes by means of the levies which 
they authorize. But the amounts have now been appropriated 
by the legislatures in these 18 typical institutions, like Con- 
necticut State College, University of Delaware, University of 
Illinois, University of Indiana, University of Maine, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, and others, all east of the Mississippi River, 
which makes that as a result, the average reduction is 21.7 
per cent. 

Some typical ones—I think the institutions would not mind 
my naming them—show how drastic is going to be the effect. 
For example, the University of South Carolina has a reduc- 
tion of 46.7 per cent; University of Tennessee, 39.9 per cent; 
University of North Carolina, 41.7 per cent; Cornell Univer- 
sity (only those aspects of it which are State supported), a 
reduction of 23.8 per cent; New Hampshire, 35.5 per cent. 
All of them are reduced save one, and I think it is well to name 
that one bright spot in this list, that is, the State of Rhode 
Island. 

The other phase of this report is made up of what seemed 
to me the more significant news items. Montana, in its entire 
set of institutions, is reduced by 33% per cent; Kansas Uni- 
versity about 25 per cent. Georgia has unified her institutions 
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under a single board and a single chancellor, and the legisla- 
ture passed without reduction the recommended budget which 
the Board of Regents put before it. The board, with funds 
appropriated to it as a board to be distributed among the 
institutions as the board may wish, has done what probably 
the State expected it to do. It has eliminated eight of its 
numerous institutions, and has consolidated and transferred 
departments from one to another. It has made a beginning 
at any rate, of a unified system of higher education such as the 
previous 25 relatively uncoordinated, group of institutions did 
not make. 

There is a type of law to which I ought to call attention, 
limiting the salaries of faculty members. North Dakota has 
a recent statute which limits the salary of the presidents of 
the institutions of higher education to $3,000, including the 
rental on the house which the State provides, and the members 
of the staff to less than $2,000. 

Montana did not appropriate for the chancellor’s office, and 
therefore the institutions will have to get along without the 
services of the chancellor this year. They did not, however, 
abolish the office, and the board will undoubtedly make pro- 
visions for reinstatement of a chancellor when appropriations 
are made. 

Tennessee passed a law that nobody on the State payroll, 
except the Governor, the Supreme Court judges, and members 
of the staft of the Attorney General, should receive more than 
$3,000. 

I shall conclude with a few comments as to embarrassments 
beyond the cuts in appropriations. It is not so much the 
immediate loss of money, serious as that is. Rather is the 
seriousness found in certain implications that go along with 
that loss. As examples let me cite the following: 

First, in some states where institutions depend upon direct 
appropriations by the legislature, budgets are subject to reduc- 
tion by the State budget agency before they come before the 
legislature for consideration. While theoretically that is ap- 
propriate if the budget agency is made up in such a way as to 
give adequate consideration to educational institutions, there 
is a good deal of evidence that this fact is in part responsible 
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for what is the generally accepted view, that education is 
receiving a much more drastic cut in State appropriations 
throughout the country at large than are other State activi- 
ties. That is particularly serious, in light of the fact that 
education has an increased load rather than a decreased load. 

Second, after appropriations are made, institutions are fre- 
quently not assured of receiving the entire amount appropri- 
ated during the biennium, because tax collections fall down and 
tax valuations are reduced. One State, for example, cut off 
33% per cent of the value of the property on the taxation lists 
after the legislature had made its appropriations and had set 
the levies. 

Third, the Governors or the State Budget Agencies, regard- 
less of appropriations made to the institutions, have some- 
times issued orders and compelled institutions to make reduc- 
tions in expenditures in order to avoid State deficits. 

Fourth, in some states such as Indiana, dictatorial powers 
have been conferred on the Governor to abolish departments 
or institutions, discharge State officials, reduce salaries, or take 
any other steps necessary to reduce State governmental costs 
to amounts within its income. 

Fifth, institutions depending on the mill tax levies and other 
special taxes have found their incomes from such sources 
reduced through failure of the taxpayers to meet their tax 
bills. 

Sixth, abolition of State regulatory offices and the transfer 
of their functions to the State universities has been another 
method adopted for reducing expenditures. One case will illus- 
trate. They abolished the office of State Geologist in Wyom- 
ing and placed his functions, including all of its State regula- 
tory duties, with the University of Wyoming. 

And finally, seventh, the enactment of laws reducing the 
assessed valuation of the property in the State, which has the 
effect of curtailing the income of the institutions depending on 
mill taxes or other specified levies. 


Frep J. KELty, 
U. S. Office of Education. 





A National Commission Searches for the 
New Deal for Education 


HE impact of the depression upon education was some- 

what delayed. Before the close of 1932, it was evident, 

however, that forces generated by the economic crisis 
were undermining the foundations of public education in many 
communities. These forces have continued to operate. The 
situation in many areas has already reached the emergency 
stage. Some 2,571 schools in ten states had completely closed 
previous to April 1. In one state more than 80 per cent of 
rural schools have shut down. 

Other states, and some communities in practically all states, 
are on the verge of closing many schools. They are still keep- 
ing their schools open, but are not meeting operating costs. 
Debts are rapidly accumulating in the form of unpaid bills, 
scrip, or tax warrants which will soon force the schools to 
close, and which will constitute a handicap to educational de- 
velopment for many years to come. 

The condition is generally most serious in rural areas, but 
at least one great city—Chicago—is on the verge of a com- 
plete educational collapse. In this city a combination of 
political mismanagement and obsolete governmental organi- 
zation created an emergency a year before the onset of the 
economic crisis. The four depression years have aggravated 
the situation, until this school system, with an enrolment of 
half a million children, appears to be on the verge of complete 
collapse. 

Recognizing the seriousness of the general situation, the 
National Education Association and the Department of Super- 
intendence appointed the Joint Commission on the Emergency 
in Education * early in 1933, with instructions to inquire into 
the educational problems resulting from the depression and to 


1The members of this Commission are: J. B. Edmonson, Dean, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Michigan; Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Richmond, Va.; Mrs. F. Blanche Preble, President, Department of 
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develop and put into action a program designed to deal with 
these problems. It is too early to outline the complete pro- 
gram of this group, but some of the things which it is doing 
may be reported. 

The Commission looks upon itself as a board of strategy 
around which may be rallied and coordinated the efforts of 
educators and laymen who are anxious to guard the schools 
and colleges of the nation from the destructive forces unloosed 
by the depression. To this Commission may be offered pro- 
posals for constructive action in the present emergency. There 
has thus been created an agency through which the best thought 
of educators and citizens throughout the nation regarding the 
current educational crisis may be coordinated and developed 
into a program of afhirmative action. 

The Commission early decided not to create additional edu- 
cational organizations and machinery, but rather to work 
through existing organizations, school systems and educational 
institutions. Whereas, there are certain projects of general 
concern to all which the Commission will seek to promote 
directly, it believes that its largest contribution can be made 
by offering assistance to, and by working through, the state 
and local school systems and educational institutions and 
organizations already in existence. In carrying out this con- 
ception of its role, the Commission has initiated a number of 
activities. 

A plan has been developed and put into operation for regu- 
lar and prompt collection of exact information as to the effect 
of the depression upon the schools. Four times each year a 
general survey of the situation is being made. Detailed facts 
are collected at similar intervals from a representative list of 
local school systems. This service provides current informa- 
tion as to number of schools closed, the character and the 
amount of educational retrenchments, the procedures being 


‘Classroom Teachers, 10855 Vernon Avenue, Chicago; A. L. Threlkeld, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Denver, Col.; Herbert S. Weet, Superintendent of Schools, 
Rochester, N. Y.; David E. Weglein, Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore, Md.; 
John K. Norton, Chairman, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 
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employed in meeting emergency conditions, and similar factual 
information. 

Another investigation is assembling definite information 
concerning agencies which are carrying on organized efforts to 
force ill-considered retrenchment upon state and local school 
systems. The aim is to discover what these agencies are, 
how they work, and how they are financed. Similar informa- 
tion is being assembled concerning agencies interested in pre- 
venting educational retrenchment from going beyond the limits 
justified by economy and efficiency. 

The Commission has conducted a series of regional confer- 
ences in such centers as Kansas City, Chicago, Cincinnati, and 
Atlanta. All regions will be covered in time. To these con- 
ferences are invited members of the board of consultants of 
the Joint Commission. These consultants are made up of 
some 500 officers of state, regional, and national educational 
organizations, and of state and local school systems. Officers 
of the Congress of Parents and Teachers Associations, of 
organizations of school board members, and other lay groups 
are also numbered among these consultants. These regional 
conferences serve a variety of purposes. They provide effec- 
tive means for the exchange of viewpoints, and for the discus- 
sions of procedures which educators on all levels are employing 
in the present emergency. ‘The contribution of the lay con- 
sultants has been particularly significant. It is especially im- 
portant that school workers should keep in close touch with 
lay thought concerning education in a crisis such as the present. 

The regional conferences have been well attended. They 
have offered the Joint Commission an opportunity to provide 
assistance to those in the field, and to receive first-hand advice 
from both educators and laymen as to what the Commission’s 
program should be. 

A letter goes to all consultants twice a month from the Com- 
mission, transmitting the results of its investigations, convey- 
ing information concerning the development of its projects, 
and other pertinent material. 

At the 1933 summer convention of the National Education 
Association, a general conference of all regional consultants is 
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to be held. The program of the Joint Commission will be 
appraised by the consultants and activities proposed for the 
next year will be considered. 

It is not necessary to labor the fact that no permanent solu- 
tion of existing educational difficulties can be expected short of 
improvement in the general economic situation. An equally 
important fact, and one less generally recognized, is that the 
present dilemma of education is not solely the result of the 
business crisis. A case can be made for the conclusion that 
the difficulties of at least some state and local school systems 
is as much due to the defects in the basic governmental organi- 
zation through which education is controlled and financed in 
this country as to the general economic stagnation. This is 
notably the case in Chicago, Illinois. From a rather intimate 
knowledge of the Chicago situation, I venture the statement 
that a proper revision of the governmental and taxation ma- 
chinery of that great state and city would make it possible 
even in the current crisis to obtain adequate funds to finance 
education and other essential public activities, without levying 
an overly burdensome tax on any citizen. We should recall 
that Chicago’s fiscal machinery had already ceased to function 
a year before the depression began, and in the most prosperous 
year of our history. The depression has aggravated and pro- 
longed a crisis that began not with the depression but with the 
collapse of the revenue system of Chicago and Illinois previous 
to the onset of the depression. 

I dwell upon this fact, because it contains features which are 
of general significance. It did not take a depression to reveal 
to informed observers that the governmental organization by 
which our schools are financed is largely of the nineteenth cen- 
tury model. This obsolete fiscal machinery was creaking badly 
before 1929. The added burden of the depression is resulting 
in burned-out bearings in many places. In short, Chicago is 
not the only community whose schools are doubly afflicted. Not 
only the depression, but an obsolete governmental organiza- 
tion and revenue system is at the bottom of the educational 
difficulties of many of our communities today. 
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There is no reason why this latter cause should continue to 
exist. A number of recent investigations as well as the experi- 
ence of several states have clearly revealed the steps which a 
state should take to place its house in order so far as the 
financing of education is concerned. 

This situation offers the Joint Commission a capital oppor- 
tunity. It is proceeding to obtain resources whereby a service 
may be offered to each state which requests it, whereby the 
outlines of a modernized organization for the financing of 
education may be worked out. The details of this project are 
in the process of formation. It will suffice here to point out 
that it essentially consists of the creation of an agency whereby 
the state school officers may obtain the expert advice and assist- 
ance needed by them in developing and putting into practice 
established principles which have been worked out for the 
financing of state and local systems of education. 

A general clearing-house service has been organized at the 
headquarters of the National Education Association for mat- 
ters of particular importance in the present situation. To this 
service schools and colleges are invited to write for informa- 
tion needed in meeting emergency situations. This service has 
assembled a mass of publications and other material illustra- 
tive of the actual procedures which are now being employed in 
meeting the educational crisis. An exhibit of this material 
was presented by the Commission at the Minneapolis meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence. A similar exhibit is 
being developed for the summer convention of the National 
Education Association. This material also offers a practical 
basis for providing assistance to schools and colleges in meet- 
ing their problems. By promptly disseminating illustrations of 
constructive procedure in dealing with difficulties created by 
the depression, the Commission is finding one of its largest 
opportunities for immediate and practical assistance. 

The deliberations and investigations of the Commission 
early revealed that one of the most serious problems con- 
fronted by education today is the hysteria and general lack of 
confidence which has developed during the current crisis. 
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Accordingly there is being conducted a series of projects 
designed to bring about calm and deliberate consideration of 
important educational issues. 

The Commission has defined a series of important issues 
concerning the purposes, scope and procedure of public educa- 
tion. ‘These questions are being tried out in one state as the 
basis of a series of community forums on education. If this 
try-out is successful, it is planned later to develop materials so 
that this adult education project may be extended to other 
states. Through this means it is hoped that hysteria and 
ignorance as a basis for important educational decisions in the 
present crisis will be replaced by reasoned and deliberate judg- 
ment by the nation’s thinking citizens. 

As a part of the program of focusing the attention of the 
people upon current educational problems, a series of coast- 
to-coast broadcasts has been organized by the Joint Commis- 
sion through the courtesy of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany and the Columbia Broadcasting System. These are be- 
ing participated in by both educators and lay speakers. In the 
twenty-seven broadcasts which will have taken place by May 
29 a number of vital educational issues will have been discussed 
by men from many different walks of life who represent a 
variety of viewpoints. Among those participating are Bain- 
bridge Colby, Aaron Sapiro, Glenn Frank, Senator Arthur 
Capper, Felix Frankfurter, Deems Taylor, John Finley, Bruce 
Bliven, Commander Louis Johnson, and Lincoln Filene. A 
schedule of broadcasts, and copies of the addresses of those 
participating in this notable forum on education are available 
upon request from the National Education Association in 
Washington, D. C. 

There has recently become available a number of investiga- 
tions which are of the most vital significance to education. 
The Wickersham Report, the Wilbur Committee on Medical 
Costs, the report of the White House Conference, the volumes 
dealing with Recent Social Trends may be cited as examples. 
Also, a number of strictly educational studies have recently 
been completed. We may cite such notable state papers as the 
report of the National Advisory Committee on Federal Rela- 
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tions to Education, the investigations of the U. S. Office of 
Education dealing with secondary education, with teacher 
training and with educational finance. These and other im- 
portant studies either already completed, directly or indirectly, 
carry implications for education which are of the most vital 
significance for its future development. They offer both edu- 
cators and other thoughtful citizens the soundest basis for 
future educational evolution which has existed at any time in 
our history. 

But if we may judge from past experience, the results of 
these investigations will modify educational practice at a snail’s 
pace. Why should there not be an agency which will develop a 
dynamic program for bringing the findings of these and other 
investigations to the citizenship which controls, and the officials 
who administer, education in this country, and which will offer 
these citizens and officers practical assistance in translating 
these findings into sound educational practice? 

In looking beyond its immediate projects, the Joint Com- 
mission on the Emergency in Education sees in this situation 
its greatest opportunity for significant service in the years that 
lie just ahead. That education is to be vitally modified in 
many directions both in purpose and procedure as a result of 
the current crisis, no informed observer will wish to deny. 
Shall it be modified on the basis of demagogic proposals, in 
which hysteria, ignorance, and selfishness are the moving 
forces, or shall it be on the basis of thoughtful discussion by 
laymen and educators, supported by an adequate body of 
factual information and reasoned principles? The latter is 
much to be preferred. 

In this country the consultative technique has not been em- 
ployed as a basis for educational advance as much as it should 
have been. As a result, we find ourselves in a crisis with large 
numbers of intelligent citizens wholly unacquainted with mod- 
ern education as it really is. Inertia or hostility to much that 
is best in present educational practice is a natural result. 
Equally important the positive and constructive contributions 
which millions of intelligent citizens might have made to edu- 
cational development has too often been lacking. The result 
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is that many of our schools and colleges are failing to make 
the social contribution which the present age demands. 

In England, laymen and school workers do a much better 
job of getting around a table and thrashing out their common 
educational problems. This is doubtless one of the reasons 
the crisis is affecting education much more seriously in this 
country than in England. 

The Commission on the Emergency in Education is, there- 
fore, including as one of its important projects the develop- 
ment of machinery whereby available facts, tested principles, 
and discussion and deliberation by educators and citizens in 
general, may be increasingly employed as a basis for educa- 
tional change. 


Joun K. Norton, Chairman, 
Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education. 














The Crisis in Public Education 


WANT to continue the picture somewhat as Dr. Kelly has 

presented it to you, except as his discussion tended to em- 

phasize the effect that the financial situation is having upon 
higher education. I want to let what I have to say tend to 
give you a picture of what it is doing to the elementary and 
secondary schools. The data which I present to you at this 
time was prepared by Dr. Carr, of the N. E. A. headquarters, 
at the request of our committee, the Legislative Committee of 
the N. E. A. 

I think you will conclude, from the facts which I present, 
plus those which Dr. Kelly has already given you, that there is 
a threatened collapse of public education. From the stand- 
point of States, let me read to you these data: 


Alabama: By December 31, 1932, lack of funds had forced 
the closing of 372 schools, involving 39,000 children. Be- 
tween January 1 and February 28, 1933, an additional 668 
schools, involving 67,000 pupils, were closed. By March 30, 
1933, public schools were closed in 50 counties in the State, 
containing 81 per cent of all the children enrolled in the white 
schools of Alabama. 

Arkansas: Fifteen schools were closed early in 1933, involv- 
ing complete denial of educational opportunity to 1,285 chil- 
dren. 

Georgia: As of April 1, 1933, this State had 1,318 closed 
schools, involving an enrollment of 170,790 children. 

Louisiana: Early in 1933, 24 schools closed, involving 4,224 
children. 

New Mexico: Early in 1933, 111 schools, being practically 
the entire school system of two large counties, were closed, 
and 8,037 children were denied further educational oppor- 
tunity. 

Texas: Unless relief is secured, the State school fund will 
fall to approximately one-third of its present demand. This 
will mean a reduction of one-fourth to one-third in the length 
of the school term, lowered standards for teachers, and crip- 
pling of certain phases of the higher education program of the 
State. 

Oklahoma: This State has been drawing heavily on tax 
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anticipation warrants for the support of schools. This process 
of financing education cannot be continued indefinitely. If the 
courts hold valid a new law which apparently prohibits banks 
from cashing such warrants, approximately half of the schools 
of the State will be unable to open next fall, unless some relief 
is assured. 

Michigan: Because of the uncertain conditions of the banks 
in this State, predictions are difficult. Dr. Kelly touched upon 
that State. If the financial institutions of the State are forced 
to liquidate their assets at once, the entire program of educa- 
tion will be practically at a standstill. 

South Dakota: Twenty-five schools located at seven differ- 
ent counties failed to open for the school year of ’32-33. 


That is just a sample of States. Now, from a national stand- 
point, some general national statistics: 


Decreased revenues: By rigorous economies school ex- 
penditures have already been lowered 15 per cent since 1930. 
Since enrollments have increased at the same time, the cost per 
child per day has been decreased 22 per cent since 1930. 

Curtailed opportunities: About 250,000 children are attend- 
ing school on a part-time basis, and an additional 150,000 are 
housed in temporary shacks. One or more phases of educa- 
tional services have been eliminated in half of the city school 
systems of the nation. 

Unpaid bills: Many school districts are piling up enormous 
deficits through tax anticipation warrants, which constitute the 
only way in which they can keep schools open. For thousands 
of schools this unsatisfactory method of financing has reached 
its limit. It is placing a heavy burden on the State and greatly 
reducing the purchasing power of one million school employees 
at present. 

Closed schools: Complete denial of educational opportunity, 
although postponed by every effort at economy and by per- 
sonal sacrifice, has already become a grim reality for about 
290,000 American boys and girls. As already indicated, 
schools are closing in many States, and there is grave danger 
that they may not open at all next fall unless immediate action 
is taken to provide the needed financial relief. It is being 
seriously suggested in some States that a moratorium be de- 
clared on education until conditions improve. Many thought- 
ful citizens believe that such a major catastrophe would 
weaken the morale and courage of the people in a fashion that 
could be compared only to the widespread closing of financial 
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institutions. In the words of Thomas Jefferson, if a nation 
expects to remain ignorant and free in a state of civilization, 
it expects what never was and never will be. 


The evidence thus far presented makes clear that relief to 
the States in order to keep schools open should be an import- 
ant element in this particular emergency. 

That, ladies and gentlemen, is just a picture from the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools standpoint of what is taking 
place. Now, ‘“Education’s Hand in the New Deal,” what is 
in store for education? Well, it looks as if there is a threat- 
ened collapse from all of the data that we have. I have given 
you simply a sample, Dr. Kelly has given you simply a sample, 
of what is taking place with reference to the elementary, sec- 
ondary schools, and also higher education. All the efforts that 
we have put forth as a Legislative Committee of the N. E. A. 
thus far with reference to helping the public school program 
of this nation financially have not gotten very far. It seems 
that there are some things that must take place before we can 
go very far in getting the proper financial backing for public 
education. 

In order to face that issue we must recognize that there are 
three sources from which me might expect revenue to carry 
on public education: 

First, with the localities—and I mention the localities first 
because it seems to me that there is such a close relationship 
between the public school and the local group of people who 
send their children to the public school that we must first look 
to the locality for the financial support that is necessary for 
the public school program. 

The second source, of course, is the State, and the State, of 
course, must be interested in a manner that you are familiar 
with, just as I, that is, if the State exists at all and continues 
to exist at all, it must do so in terms of the development of its 
citizenry ; and we feel—I am sure that most of us do at least— 
that education is the best means of developing these citizens. 

The other source is the Federal Government. But before 
the Federal Government can properly put its hand into public 
education and support public education, there are some things 
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that apparently will have to take place. In the first place, it 
looks to me, and it appears to me from what analysis I have 
been able to make, that in many of our States our tax systems 
have broken down. You know and I know, though we are not 
probably economists or tax experts, that the land tax as such 
is obsolete and worn out. That being the prime source of 
revenue in most of our States, it occurs to me that we must 
have a revision of our tax schemes if we are to get very far. 

The second thing, it seems to me, before we could expect 
assistance from higher up, is to see that the State itself is 
taking its just share in carrying on and maintaining an educa- 
tional program within its confines. In other words, we have 
got to have minimum educational programs from the stand- 
point of elementary and secondary schools properly supported 
by the State and the localities. 

Then, when we come to such an emergency as this, as we 
face now, or even then when we find that there are States that 
are not able to take care of themselves as we are finding them 
now, then is the time and then is the opportunity for the Fed- 
eral Government to step in and equalize between States as the 
States will have equalized between their various subdivisions. 

Now, none of that can be done, in my estimation, until we 
have the most efficient type of organization that is possible, 
and I mean by that, organization from the State Department 
and the elementary and secondary schools, on through the 
entire public school program, higher education as well as 
elementary and secondary, the very strong Department of 
Education first, I should say, and strong organization all the 
way down the line. 

In other words, there are three things that I want to leave 
in your mind, that we cannot hope to get much financial aid 
until we have done all we can locally, and we must do that 
through equalization funds within our States; and we can’t 
get equalization funds or the proper support of public edu- 
cation until we have revised our tax schemes within our 
States. And then I think we are ready for putting on an edu- 
cational program such that the Federal Government can prop- 
erly participate in. I realize that I have mentioned a very 
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dangerous point, but be that as it may, I, for one, take the 
position that the Federal Government is to the State govern- 
ment as the State government is to the local government. 

I wish I had more that I could give you definitely, but con- 
ditions are such that make it impossible for me to tell you just 
exactly what to seek. The Legislative Committee is working 
on bills that might be introduced, looking to meeting this 
emergency, but as yet I am not in a position to tell you just 
what we might expect. 

SipnEY B. HALL, 
Richmond, Virginia. 








Emergency Measures for Academic 
Unemployment 


HAVE been assigned to a rather small segment of the 

very large problem. We know that there is a problem 

of academic unemployment, but we are not able to de- 
scribe it very satisfactorily in quantitative terms. It has been 
rather late in developing in the depression, but it seems to be 
growing with somewhat of a rush. For example, as late as a 
year ago an inquiry which I made of a number of institutions, 
about 38 in all, revealed only a 3.2 per cent drop in the size 
of the teaching staffs this year as against last—a drop from 
6,482 to 6,271. Those institutions, of course, were not a 
representative sample. Such a sample is almost impossible to 
obtain, because the more favorably situated institutions are the 
ones which reply. A later survey by the United States Office 
of Education last fall indicated a drop of 300 in the teaching 
staff of about 200 public and private universities and colleges. 
This, if the sample were accurate, would mean in the estimate 
of the Office of Education a drop of about 1,500 for the 
country. A still later survey, made by Science Service this 
spring and confined to 25 leading universities, showed that 
reductions in faculty personnel in the coming year 1933-1934 
will range from zero to 20 per cent, but somewhere between 
5 and 8 per cent on the average. But, of course, if budgets 
are going to be cut by 46 per cent or 39 per cent or 42 per 
cent next year, as you have been told this afternoon, teaching 
staffs are likely to be cut on the average more than 5 to 8 per 
cent. Certain it is that, unless a miracle happens between now 
and September, the problem of academic unemployment will be 
for greater next year than this. 

The problem occurs as four principal points. First, there 
is the junior man who has had his doctorate for several years, 
or possibly as many as ten or fifteen years, who has entered 
teaching, and who is dropped because he is the junior man 
in the department. 
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Second, there are the men who are just receiving the doc- 
torate and who are ready to begin independent teaching. As 
graduate students many of these men have been holding in- 
structorships or part-time assistantships. The problem of 
these men is reflected most clearly by the faculty changes of 
the larger institutions. The survey which I made a year ago 
showed a drop of 211, all concentrated among assistant pro- 
fessors, instructors, and part-time assistants. Indeed, there 
was a drop of only 22 among the assistant professors, so one 
may say that practically all of the unemployment burden fell 
upon instructors and part-time assistants. 

Third, there is the man who is in the midst of his graduate 
work and who ordinarily would receive an assistantship or 
fellowship but who fails to do so because the year’s crop of 
doctors who normally would move out into independent teach- 
ing are continued in fellowships or assistantships. 

Finally, there are the seniors who wish to begin graduate 
work in preparation for an academic career and who find the 
scholarships and assistantships, which are often given to first- 
year graduate students, all held by older men. 

Although the problem cannot be described in quantitative 
terms for lack of data, there is fairly general agreement among 
the deans of graduate schools that academic unemployment 
will be substantially greater this year than last. 


I shall take just a moment to read brief extracts from a few 
graduate schools: 


Iowa: 97 Ph.D.’s of last year, of whom 63 have jobs and 
14 are on research stipends. About the same number of can- 
didates this year, but the outlook for placement not so good. 

Harvard: 25 Ph.D.’s in February and probably about 135 
more this June. Outlook for placement worse this year than 
last. 

Yale: 159 candidates for the doctorate in June, of whom 
only 10 have yet been placed. Situation worse than last year. 

Wisconsin: It is the assistants mostly without the doctorate 
who are the worst hit. General outlook appears a little better 
than last year. Slight improvement in industrial research jobs, 
especially chemistry. 


Johns Hopkins: About 105 Ph.D.’s in June. The possibil- 
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ity of placing them in other institutions is worse than last year. 

Columbia: During 1931-32, 251 doctorates were granted. 
So far in 1932-33, 98 have been granted. No exact figures 
regarding positions, but it is evident that jobs are more difh- 
cult to obtain. 

Chicago: 45 doctorates have been conferred thus far this 
year, and there will be about 60 more in June. Outlook for 
placement is certainly no better than last year and is probably 
worse. 

Cornell: Expect to grant 100 doctorates this year as usual. 
Probably a somewhat larger number of them will be placed 
than last year. 

Illinois: Expect to grant about 75 doctorates this year. Do 
not yet know what proportion will be placed, but the outlook 
is not much more promising than a year ago. 

Michigan: Outlook for placing this year’s doctors is pretty 
dark. Also a number of our recent graduates have lost posi- 
tions. 

Stanford: Will grant about 50 doctorates this year. Many 
of these men have positions to return to, but no one of those 
who have registered with the placement bureau has yet secured 
a position. 

California: Expect to grant about 90 doctorates during 
1932-33. No definite figures regarding placements, but out- 
look worse than last year. 


A survey by the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors last fall covering 21 institutions, indicated that, out of 
$76,392 had been placed and 184 were still unplaced. 

So much for a very sketchy outline of the problem. Now, 
what is being done? The most usual practice seems to be to 
give assistantships to the best men who fail to obtain teaching 
positions. 


For example, Jowa reports: We are adopting the policy of 
giving small post doctorate stipends to those who fail to get 
jobs by the first of September, and are well qualified for a 
post doctorate year or two of research. We are not giving 
any fellowships or scholarships this year except where financed 
from outside funds, but are enlarging the list of graduate as- 
sistants, research assistants, and associates. 

Harvard, however, reports that no provision is being made. 

Yale says: We are providing research fellowships and other 
similar opportunities to many of our most meritorious students 
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so they may at least continue their professional activity even if 
the employment market fails them. 

Johns Hopkins: We are planning to make use of some of 
the better of our men in our own institution in place of student 
assistantships. 

Chicago: We are concerned about the situation, but no solu- 
tion has been found thus far. It has been suggested that ar- 
rangements be made with various colleges by which faculty 
members could do graduate work in Chicago while the doctors 
took their place, salary to be split between them, but the feasi- 
bility of this scheme is doubted. 

Michigan: Some plans under way for retaining some of this 
year’s doctors as part-time instructors. 

Stanford: Whenever possible those candidates who have 
been carrying part-time teaching loads will be retained in the 
employment of the university until satisfactory permanent 
positions are secured for them. 


Finally I should mention Wisconsin, which has taken a note- 
worthy step through the help of the Wisconsin Research 
Foundation and has established special research fellowships 
paying, I believe, about $700 a year on the average. The 
fellowships have been granted to recent doctors who have 
submitted suitable projects. It is uncertain, however, whether 
there will be funds for research associates for another year. 
The total expended by Wisconsin this year for emergency 
fellowships was about $10,000. 

Most of these efforts to deal with academic unemployment, 
you will observe, shift the problem rather than solve it. They 
help the man who is at the break between his graduate work 
and his independent teaching at the expense of the man who is 
either entering graduate work or who is in the midst of it. The 
assistantship and fellowship funds, being used to help this 
year’s crop of doctors, are not available to help this year’s 
seniors enter graduate work. Consequently, when one visits 
the colleges, one learns of promising seniors who normally 
would obtain scholarships or fellowships at the graduate 
schools but who are getting nothing this year. 

The question arises: What can or should be done? I have 
no panacea to offer. In fact, the problem is so large that I 
don’t know that we can do more than nibble at it. Neverthe- 
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less, progress in dealing with unemployment is likely to be 
made in rather small increments, and so I am not ashamed of 
presenting to you several modest and frankly inadequate sug- 
gestions. 

When instructorships become vacated, a strong case exists 
for creating two half-time places where one formerly existed. 
Some institutions, it is true, have carefully followed the policy 
of having no part-time instructors. I have taught at such an 
institution. I have also directed a large course at another 
institution at which the contrary policy was followed. My 
observation does not convince me that one policy is perceptibly 
superior to the other. In fact, it seems to me that a rigid 
general rule is rather undesirable. Often it is possible to get 
a better man by offering half-time teaching and an opportunity 
to pursue graduate work than by offering a full-time teaching 
position. Certainly the policy which is sensible from the 
standpoint of the institution is the one which enables it to 
recruit the stronger staff. Under present conditions a particu- 
larly strong case exists for exploring the possibilities of creat- 
ing part-time positions whenever full-time positions are 
vacated. 

An equally strong case exists for halting the dropping of 
the junior man in the institutions which are most favorably 
situated financially. A number of eastern institutions which 
have not yet made salary reductions have dropped an appre- 
ciable number of junior men. Whatever may have been the 
defense for such action a year ago, this year an institution 
which adds to the general unemployment by dropping junior 
men in order to avoid cutting its salary scale is assuming a 
very grave responsibility. 

In view of the fact that there are some institutions which 
have not had salary cuts at all (Harvard, Yale, Columbia, 
Princeton, some of the eastern colleges), and in view of the 
fact that there are others which have not had large cuts—and 
remember that 10 per cent is not really a cut in this depression 
in comparison with the losses sustained by doctors, engineers, 
architects, and the technical men on the staffs of industrial 
corporations—the question arises whether or not a few emer- 
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gency fellowships might not be provided through university 
and faculty contributions. I have here a report of the work 
of the engineers in New York City, from 3,000 of whom was 
raised a fund of more than $100,000, which was distributed 
as wages for unemployment relief work among other members 
of the engineering profession. Now, the men who contributed 
the $100,000 were in most instances men who had suffered 
heavy reductions in their incomes, because the consulting en- 
gineer who struggled to keep an organization intact with little 
work and with heavy overhead costs has been one of the 
most seriously injured of all in this depression. These men 
hung on to their own organizations until they faced bank- 
ruptcy, and then they gave to this fund and raised $100,000 
in New York alone. The architects have done the same sort 
of thing. Certainly if the problem of academic unemployment 
were presented properly to the professors, they would respond 
with generosity also. Attempts to provide relief should be 
organized on a local basis, because the best response can un- 
doubtedly be obtained when the problem is visualized as a 
local one affecting the graduates and instructors of the par- 
ticular institution. But if the graduate schools of fifteen or 
twenty of the larger institutions were to include three or four 
thousand dollars for emergency fellowships in their budgets— 
and that is not a large sum—and then were to go to the fac- 
ulties and say, ‘““Will you not match the money which we have 
put up?” it would be possible to create from six to ten emer- 
gency fellowships paying from six hundred to one thousand 
dollars a year. The number, of course, would depend upon 
the stipend, and the stipend would depend partly upon the 
circumstances of the recipient. But probably from 150 or 200 
emergency fellowships could be established. In view of the 
fact that about 2,000 men will receive the doctorate this year, 
even 200 fellowships would be far from sufficient, but it is only 
by trying to do what we think we can do that we shall accom- 
plish anything at all. And even 200 fellowships would go far 
toward helping the cream of these doctors remain in academic 
work. 

The plan of emergency fellowships might well be extended 
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to some of the colleges which do not have graduate schools. 
The faculties of some colleges are deeply concerned over the 
fact that seniors for whom a brilliant scientific career has been 
visualized by their professors, are unable to obtain the usual 
assistance from scholarships and fellowships in the graduate 
schools. If this situation were properly presented as a local 
problem to faculties in college which have not reduced salaries 
or which have made only small reductions, the possibility of 
a favorable response is great. 

I am going to conclude with a more radical suggestion. 
Considerations of institutional prestige have had far more to 
do with the preservation of salary scales than they should 
have had. Ifa 2 or 3 per cent contribution were requested of 
the faculties of a dozen of the largest universities which have 
made no salary cuts whatever, there could be raised from 
fifteen to fifty thousand dollars at each of six or seven large 
institutions. ‘This would be as much as could be efficiently 
administered on short notice. With such sums to draw upon 
there could be brought into the strongest graduate schools of 
the country several hundred men who have been displaced 
from government service, from many colleges in the South, the 
Middle West, where colleges and state institutions are being 
compelled to drop men rather drastically. This would be a 
real contribution toward preserving the continuity of careers 
in scientific work. Any one of these institutions might hesitate 
to be the first to ask the faculty for a contribution because 
institutional prestige nerves are exceedingly sensitive, but if 
several of them were to do so in collaboration, if they were 
to say: ‘We intend really to do something about the unem- 
ployment problem in the academic world, we propose to de- 
scribe it to our faculties and to ask for their help in meeting 
it,’ then from three to four hundred of the best of the dis- 
placed men could be given the opportunity to increase their 
permanent value by a year’s work in the finest graduate schools 
of the country. 

SUMNER H. SLIcHTER, 
Harvard University. 














Report of the Committee on Problems 
and Plans in Education 


HE Committee on Problems and Plans in Education has 

held four meetings during the year, two in Washington, 

one at Briarcliff, New York, and one at Hot Springs, 
Virginia. The average attendance has been eleven out of a 
possible fourteen. There have also been present at the meet- 
ings an average of seven guests, including chairmen of sub- 
committees, officers of foundations, and others interested in 
educational research. The committee has been deprived of 
the presence of its chairman, Chancellor Capen, at all but the 
May meeting, by reason of illness. One new member was 
added to the committee during the year by the election of 
Dr. R. T. Crane, Director of the Social Science Research 
Council. 

Mindful of its chief task—the attempt to formulate an in- 
tegrated plan for the study of education which should chart 
the field-making manifest on the chart the parts of the field 
that are being neglected, the new areas that might be culti- 
vated to good advantage—the committee has sought diligently 
a definition for that thing which persistently escapes definition, 
which we refer to as education. While no formal vote has 
been taken, so far as hours of discussion have led to any con- 
clusion, the conclusion would seem to be that no one formula 
and no one integrating principle is sufficiently vital and intrigu- 
ing to draw to itself as a magnet all the plans, projects, and 
interests of the human spirit as it manifests itself in educa- 
tional endeavor. 

The year has, however, seen notable progress in certain 
definite areas. Among these may be mentioned, first, the 
definite formulation of a plan for a study of the functions 
and organization of the State and its subdivisions and agencies 
for education by a committee under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Albert B. Meredith. The committee is itself notable in hav- 
ing a membership made up of representatives of the Com- 
mittee on Problems and Plans of the American Council and 
members named by the Social Science Research Council. The 
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work of this committee is intended to supplement and to ex- 
tend the study in the federal field made by President Hoover’s 
Committee on Federal Relations to Education. 

The second definite achievement is in the field of occupa- 
tional education and vocational guidance and adjustment. The 
problems in this field are not new, but their vital significance 
for the welfare of the nation, as well as their difficulty and 
elusiveness, has been given emphasis by the economic emer- 
gency. The task of vocational guidance, which all agree is 
inadequately performed in normal times, leaves even the 
wisest bewildered in times like these. In these days of un- 
employment, the problem of the world’s work and how we 
can plan to the best advantage for its accomplishment expands 
into the wider problem of life itself: how man may direct his 
activities toward desirable ends so that spiritual as well as 
material satisfaction may accrue from the pursuit. Two 
agencies have been created: one, a committee under the chair- 
manship of President Edward C. Elliott, under the title ‘““Com- 
mittee on Occupational Training and Vocational Adjustment,” 
appointed directly by the Committee on Problems and Plans, 
and the other, the organization known as the National Occu- 
pational Conference, under the chairmanship of General 
Robert I. Rees, created with the cooperation of the Problems 
and Plans Committee. The activities of these organizations 
will be presented in separate reports. 

A third definite project has been the work of the Explora- 
tory Committee on Unitary Differential Traits, which, under 
Dr. Thorndike’s guidance, has been engaged in exploring the 
human mental organism in an attempt to discover whether, 
like a jig-saw puzzle, it includes parts which separately are 
just irregular fragments, but which like standardized inter- 
changeable parts, properly placed, could contribute to the 
unity of more than one quite different picture. 

A fourth definite activity of the committee has been the 
continuation of the work of Dean Judd’s Committee on Mate- 
rials of Instruction. This committee, strictly speaking, is not 
a sub-committee of the Problems and Plans Committee, which 
it antedates, but it has conducted its activities in close co- 
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operation with the general plans and purposes of the larger 
group and has produced and published during the year the 
pamphlets on The Story of Writing, The Story of Numbers, 
The Story of Weights and Measures, The Story of Our 
Calendar, Telling Time Throughout the Centuries, and Rules 
of the Road. 

A fifth definite undertaking of the year was the creation of 
a committee under the chairmanship of Dean Hawkes, to 
prepare a Manual of Examinations, and the securing of a sub- 
vention to insure publication. The purpose of this manual 
will be not to promote any particular form of examination 
but to place the teacher, who must use examinations, in a 
position to understand more fully the philosophy underlying 
examinations, and the various purposes the different types are 
inteded to serve in the educational process. 

The sub-committee on Educational Finance, Donald J. 
Cowling, Chairman, has continued its explorations in this field. 
It has had before it plans submitted by one of its members, 
Mr. Lloyd Morey, for the organization of a Central Service 
on Educational Finance. 

In addition to its activities in the field of research, the 
committee concerned itself extensively during the year with 
problems of educational statesmanship, inasmuch as _ the 
economic emergency seemed to require prompt action in a 
number of fields. The question of the proper organization of 
a national voluntary cooperative agency for education, and the 
subsidiary question as to whether the organization of the 
American Council might be so modified as to perform this 
function for all levels of education, were considered, together 
with the question how such an agency might be adequately 
supported under present conditions. The committee gave its 
approval to an effort to secure emergency grants for the Coun- 
cil totaling $40,000 a year for two years. As a result of this 
action, two grants, one of $15,000 from the General Educa- 
tion Board, and one of $10,000 from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, available for the years 1933 and 1934, have been secured 
to date. 
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The suggestion made in the report of the Committee on 
Social Trends that steps be taken to coordinate the activities 
of the various national councils was referred to a special com- 
mittee for consideration, and the Problems and Plans Com- 
mittee approved the report of its sub-committee to the effect 
that the time is not ripe for such action. 

In view of the movement for retrenchment in government 
expenditures, it was felt that education should seek an oppor- 
tunity to discuss with other national interests how such cuts 
as might be necessary in school expenditures might be effected 
with the least damage to the child and made the occasion for 
improved educational methods and better organization of 
school administration. The committee appointed a special sub- 
committee and placed at its disposal money for incidental ex- 
penses, with instructions to arrange, if possible, for a citizens’ 
conference in Washington. This project resulted eventually 
in the invitation of the President of the United States to repre- 
sentatives of industry, labor, agriculture, education, and gov- 
ernment to meet in Washington for a working conference on 
the crisis in education. The conference proved very helpful 
in clarifying the problems involved, in making clear the va- 
rious points of view and the conflicting interests, and in pro- 
voking a clear cut statement from the President on the funda- 
mental importance of education in a democracy. In accord- 
ance with resolutions adopted by the conference, the American 
Council, along with other organizations, joined with the 
American Library Association to organize and promote the 
plan for Community Councils on Constructive Economy, which 
is now in operation. The immediate oversight and direction 
of this movement has been entrusted to the National Muni- 
cipal League, and funds secured for the general expense. 

The Problems and Plans Committee accepted the invitation 
of Professor Shotwell to act as an advisory committee to the 
American National Committee on International Intellectual 
Cooperation, in educational matters. In this connection, 
special attention has been given to the recent report of the 
League’s committee on a system of education for China and 
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to the proposed clauses on moral disarmament in the proposed 
treaties on disarmament. 

A further project to which the attention of the committee 
was invited was the unfortunate situation in which the research 
work in school finance undertaken by Professor Mort and 
others for the Office of Education had been left by the curtail- 
ment of appropriations by Congress. The committee lent its 
support to the project to secure from the General Education 
Board funds to salvage as much as possible of the research 
work which had already been done by the Survey, and to make 
the information available for State legislatures as a guide to 
action in dealing with problems of retrenchment. The volumes 
on “State Support for Public Education” and “Research Prob- 
lems in School Finance”’ have been published and circulated by 
the American Council on Education as a result of this under- 
taking. 

Other problems of practical statesmanship, such as the sup- 
port of intelligent opinion for city superintendents unjustly 
attacked, the training of negro teachers for negro schools, the 
social effect of the withdrawal of professional leaders from the 
South by reason of the different economic levels between 
North and South, teacher training and recruitment, recruit- 
ment of leaders in educational research, and federal study of 
taxation have received continued study and been made the sub- 
ject of prolonged discussion. 

The committee has sought to be true to its name by avoid- 
ing, on the one hand, the temptation to become purely a com- 
mittee for the consideration and promotion of research, or, on 
the other hand, exclusively a committee for the formulation 
and execution of policies in the realm of educational states- 
manship in its broadest aspects. It has interpreted its func- 
tion to be not only the charting of educational research and the 
intensive working of certain fields of knowledge, but also the 
performance of the day’s task of applying expert knowledge 
to the educational problems of a great people as these needs 
reveal themselves along the road. 

Lotus D. CoFFMAN, Acting Chairman, 
University of Minnesota. 


Report of Committee on Graduate 
Instruction 


HE committee met in New York City, February 3rd 

and 4th. Six specific matters were discussed and greater 

or less progress was reached. A later meeting or meet- 
ings of the committee will be necessary before a formal report 
can be made. 

I. A sub-committee consisting of Dr. Lipman, University 
of California, Dr. Merriam, Carnegie Institution, Washing- 
ton, and Dr. Jewett, American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, was appointed to “define or suggest the most de- 
sirable and valuable relationship which should exist between 
institutions of research and graduate schools.” 

The general conclusion thus far is to the effect that gradu- 
ate training and the conferring of degrees are the function of 
universities and not of research institutions. However, there 
should be the closest cooperation between the two types of 
institutions, and the research facilities of the research institu- 
tions can most profitably be open through fellowships to gradu- 
ate students or better post doctorate students. 

The committee does not favor the conferring of the Doc- 
torate by Research Foundations. 

II. A sub-committee consisting of Dean Pierson, North 
Carolina, Dr. Suzzallo, Carnegie Foundation, Dean Ruml, 
Chicago University, was appointed to “‘determine or suggest 
the relationship of scientific instruction on the graduate level 
in a professional school (law, medicine, etc.) between the 
graduate school and the professional school.” 

The general conclusion was in effect: (1) that at present 
there is great diversity of practice; (2) that professional de- 
grees should be awarded for professional work, and graduate 
degrees for genuine graduate work. (3) That the graduate 
instruction of the professional schools should be administra- 
tively regulated by the graduate school. 

III. A sub-committee consisting of Dr. Wilkins, Oberlin, 
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and Dean Mead, Brown, was appointed to advise whether 
there should be a professional school for college teachers on 
a graduate level other than the present graduate school. If 
so, what degree should be conferred? 

The report of the committee was to the effect that a special 
school for the training of college teachers is not desirable. 

IV. Asub-committee of Dean Gildersleeve, Columbia; Pro- 
fessor Rollins, Harvard, reported on the place and function 
of the Masters degree. 


The preliminary report of this committee is as follows :— 


The Master of Arts degree at present serves two purposes: 

1. As a sign of the completion of a sort of introduction to 
more advanced graduate work. 

(a) This is useful for students hoping to go on ultimately 
to the Ph.D. 

(b) It is useful also for students wishing merely to con- 
tinue the pursuit of knowledge for another year or two after 
the completion of their undergraduate course. 

2. As a mark of professional training, chiefly in the field of 
Secondary School teaching. 

This situation is complicated by the existence of various 
State Education laws and Board of Education requirements 
making professional advancement depend on the acquiring of 


the A.M. 
The chief complaints against the present system are: 


1. The students are, in the main, very poorly prepared. 

2. They often take the course not for love of learning, but 
to secure a job or higher pay. 

3. The time of residence required—generally one year—is 
too short to accomplish anything really worth while with such 
students. 

4. The course of study often lacks unity and point re- 
quiring merely the accumulation of a certain number of courses 
or credits. 

5. The course of study is often merely another year of 
undergraduate work, sometimes not as good as the senior 
year in the same institution and sometimes more rigid than the 
senior year. 

* * x 

Possible improvement in the situation is made difficult by 

the double function of the degree. However, certain sugges- 
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tions may be made. These apply, for the most part, rather 
less to the professional than to the other uses of the degree. 

1. Students should not be admitted to study for the A.M. 
without evidence of good undergraduate ee in the 
specific subject in which they propose to take the degree. 

2. The course should be planned in advance with some unity 
of purpose and coherence in arrangement. 

3. Most of the courses should be of a more advanced type 
than ordinary undergraduate courses, and at least one should 
be of the seminar type, with some training in methods of 
graduate work. Assistants should be provided to aid the pro- 
fessor in supervising the work of the students by holding in- 
dividual conferences with them. 

4. The requirement of a thesis, if rightly administered, is 
of great value in training the student. This thesis should not 
be required to be a contribution to knowledge. 

5. Graduate students should be allowed great freedom in 
class attendance, but there should be a solid final written exam- 
ination for the degree of an intensity and breadth appropriate 
to the standard of a year’s work beyond the bachelor’s degree. 

The requirements for the degree must necessarily differ in 
many respects in different departments. 

This committee should await the findings of important 
special committees now studying the question of the A.M. 
degree, and perhaps endeavor later to coordinate these and 
recommend further action. For example, there is such a com- 
mittee of the Association of American Universities, and an- 
other of the Deans of Graduate Schools of the South. 


V. A sub-committee of Dr. Compton, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and Dr. Johnson, Director of Educa- 
tion, National Catholic Welfare Council, was appointed to 
recommend what organization should assume the duty of 
maintaining a record of all doctorates conferred. 

The report of this committee as adopted by the committee 
as a whole was as follows: 


It is the sense of the Committee on Graduate Instruction of 
the American Council on Education that there is sufficient edu- 
cational value in the compilation of information on doctors’ 
degrees conferred by American educational institutions to 
warrant the effort in making such an annual compilation, and 
that the United States Office of Education is the most appro- 
priate organization for assembling and publishing this mate- 
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rial. Such a list should be classified broadly by subjects, and 
should include title, author and institution. The committee 
therefore recommends: 

That the United States Office of Education be requested 
to consider the possibility of undertaking the prompt annual 
compilation and publication of lists of doctors’ theses for de- 
grees conferred during the year by American educational in- 
stitutions. 

The committee further recommends that, if it proves im- 
possible for the United States Office of Education to perform 
this service, the matter be next referred to the Library of 
Congress. 


VI. The committee as a whole considered the question as to 
whether an attempt should be made to prepare a list of gradu- 
ate schools offering adequate facilities for work in the va- 
rious fields. 

The committee voted that such a list should be prepared. 
They further voted that the chairman of the committee pro- 
ceed to prepare such a list as follows: 


1. Separate lists of graduate schools should be prepared in 
each of some fifty fields of knowledge. 

2. Each list should enumerate the graduate schools in 
which adequate guidance and facilities are offered for gradu- 
ate work leading to the doctor’s degree. Those institutions 
having departments of the highest rank in the field should be 
starred. 

3. The above lists were to be prepared as follows: the sec- 
retary of the national society in each field was to be requested 
to submit a list of scholars capable, in his judgment, of voting 
on such a list of institutions. The chairman of the committee 
was to submit to each scholar a list of all institutions known to 
offer graduate work for the doctorate, with the graduate staff 
and the number of doctorates conferred in the past five years 


in the field. 


A majority of all those voting in each case should determine 
the departments adequate to confer the doctorate and the 
starred institutions. 

This study, covering the graduate work for the doctorate in 
84 institutions in 50 fields of learning is well under way and 
a final report to submit to the committee should be ready by 
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summer or early fall. The report will be fully reviewed by the 
whole committee before publication. 

All of the above reports except the fifth are preliminary and 
subject to further study, modification, and to review by the 
whole committee. Full and detailed reports will be printed 
as finally approved. 

At this time I would move that the Council approve the 
recommendation that the United States Office of Education be 
requested to consider the possibility of undertaking the prompt 
annual compilation and publication of lists of Doctors’ theses 
for degrees conferred during the year by American Educa- 
tional Institutions. 

Further, that if it proves impossible for the United States 
Office of Education to perform this service, the matter be next 
referred to the Library of Congress. 

I further move that the Director, Dr. Mann, and the Chair- 
man of this sub-committee, President Compton, be directed 
to use every endeavor to secure action on this matter. 

R. M. Huaues, Chairman, 
Iowa State College. 





Report of the Cooperative Test Service 


INTRODUCTORY 


N considering the work of the Cooperative Test Service 
as we approach the end of the third year of its existence, 
it seems worthwhile to recall the fundamental purpose of 

the project. Concretely that purpose is the construction of 
ten or more equivalent or comparable forms of achievement 
examinations in each of the fundamental subject matters of 
junior college and senior high school levels. It was an impor- 
tant condition in the granting of the subvention under which 
the Test Service operates that the tests should be made as 
excellent as possible in the light of present knowledge of edu- 
cational measurement, and that they should be made and 
placed in service at the earliest possible moment. 

One consideration which led to the imposing of this condi- 
tion was that most of the tests now widely used are not as good 
as we now know how to make them, and moreover do not 
yield comparable measurements because they are few in num- 
ber and exist usually in only two forms. Such tests are being 
widely used and will continue to be used until the growing 
demand for better and more comparable examinations is met. 

A second consideration was the admission that we shall 
never get anywhere if we act on a counsel of perfection. Each 
new discovery in educational measurements will enable us to 
improve tests, but will also reveal new imperfections. Stated 
in other terms, the Cooperative Test Service project is essen- 
tially one of service rather than of research, and our contribu- 
tion will be in the nature of consolidating past gains rather 
than adding to the number of unused gains in educational 
measurement. Even though we enjoy only moderate success, 
we shall at least meet crucial needs by making available to 
willing users some of the results of the last thirty years of 
research in educational measurement. Incidentally, of course, 
the production of the series of tests contemplated, while not 
a research product itself, will, however, make possible funda- 
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mental types of research in education which are now difficult, 
if not impossible, because of the lack of comparable measure- 
ments even in the most fundamental types of learning. 


TESTS CONSTRUCTED 


While tests in several branches were carried far enough dur- 
ing the first year of the existence of the Cooperative Test 
Service to be used in bona fide testing programs, the first tests 
completed and made available to the general public in final 
form were not announced until the late summer of 1932. That 
announcement listed the 1932 forms of 13 tests in English, 
foreign languages, mathematics, and in certain branches of 
social and natural sciences; it also listed several tests in pro- 
visional form. During the current fiscal year several addi- 
tional forms of tests available in 1932 and a number of new 
tests have been added to the list. Several new tests will be 
added to the list during the coming months. 

The work of constructing tests has progressed satisfactorily 
in all fields, but the difficulties encountered in certain fields 
have been greater than in others. This is notably the case 
with the social studies. It seems safe to say that the Coopera- 
tive tests in the field of social studies are superior to any pre- 
viously made tests that have been made generally available, 
and it is also clear that these tests have been favorably com- 
mented upon by the social science teachers that have used 
them. But the authors of these tests are keenly aware of the 
difficulties which still remain to be resolved. Those interested 
in the social studies from the viewpoint of measurement are 
referred to an article by Professors Lindquist and Anderson 
which appeared in the April issue of THE EDUCATIONAL 
RECORD. 

As compared with preceding years it appears that more 
visible progress has been made during the current year in the 
construction of natural science tests, both at the college and 
high school levels, than in any other subject matter fields. Dr. 
Tyler and his collaborators have made very real progress in 
devising tests in zoology, botany, and chemistry that are de- 
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signed to measure separately the objectives agreed upon by sci- 
ence teachers in a representative group of colleges. A special 
contribution of Dr. Tyler and his group was a general science 
examination which was constructed for the North Central As- 
sociation testing program sponsored by its Commission for the 
Study of New Standards of Accreditation. Drs. Lapp and Far- 
well have constructed two forms of a college physics test, of 
which the first half has already been tried out in a number of 
colleges with very promising results, and of which the second 
half is now being tried out. In their work on this test Drs. Lapp 
and Farwell have enjoyed the very helpful cooperation of the 
Physics Teachers Association. Dr. Kay has produced new 
and much improved tests in physical and historical geology, 
the first provisional forms of which are now being tried out 
in a number of colleges. In the high school field Drs. Powers, 
Fitzpatrick, and Noll, and Mr. Underhill have completed two 
or three equivalent forms of examinations in chemistry, biol- 
ogy, and general science, and have constructed five or six pro- 
visional forms which are now undergoing final revision and 
trial. It appears that we shall soon have a complete battery 
of general tests in all branches of science for both college and 
high school levels, and tests for separate objectives of science 
teaching in at least three of the sciences. 

As reported last year, sufficient materials have been collected 
for six to ten provisional forms of tests in most of the subject- 
matter fields, but the production of final editions is behind 
schedule in several subject matters because of the difficulties 
mentioned above. In some subject-matter fields, however, pro- 
duction of final forms is one to three years ahead of the an- 
nounced schedule of one new comparable form each year. 
This favorable showing is due, in the field of English, to the 
splendid and effective cooperation of Professors Henmon and 
Willing at Wisconsin, Professor Paterson and Dr. Beers at 
Minnesota, and Professors Lindquist and Carpenter at Iowa; 
in the field of the modern foreign languages to the competent 
zeal of Miss Spaulding and her co-workers; and in Latin to 
the scholarly industry of Professors Kirtland and Carr and 
their collaborators. A large part of the progress made in 
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producing final editions of the foreign language tests is due to 
the effective cooperation of the New York City schools, notably 
of Mr. Greenburg, Director of Foreign Languages in the 
Junior High Schools, and of Dr. Colligan, Associate Superin- 
tendent in charge of Junior High Schools. While advanced 
reading tests in the foreign languages have not yet been pro- 
duced in final editions, a promising foundation for rapid 
production of such tests has been laid by the work of Miss 
Spaulding, of Professors Hauch and Perrine of Hamilton Col- 
lege, of Professor Williams of Brown University and of Pro- 
fessor Hespelt of New York University. 


TESTS USED 


During the first two years approximately 100,000 Coopera- 
tive tests, either in final or semi-final form, were used in col- 
leges and high schools. In April, 1932, the Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau used approximately 50,000 Cooperative tests. The 
second largest single user of Cooperative tests during 1932 
was the Junior High Schools of New York City which used 
approximately 10,000 French tests. During the fall of 1932 
approximately 40 colleges ordered a total of approximately 
19,000 tests for use with entering college freshmen. During 
the last few months the orders for the 1933 Cooperative tests 
aggregated approximately 201,800 tests, distributed as fol- 
lows: English, 66,000; foreign languages, 67,300; mathe- 
matics, 20,000; natural science, including general science, 
22,300; social science, including general culture, 26,200.* 

More than one-third of these tests have been ordered 
through the Educational Records Bureau, and another third of 
the total have been ordered through the Committee on Educa- 
tional Testing of the American Council. In spite of the depres- 
sion which is now beginning to bear heavily upon school budg- 
ets, the spring testing program of the Educational Records Bu- 
reau will show a decrease of only about 25 per cent or 30 per 


*The preceding figures include tests ordered by colleges, the junior high 
schools of New York City, the Committee on Educational Testing, and the 
Educational Records Bureau. 
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cent, while the college sophomore testing program sponsored 
by the Committee on Educational Testing has thus far shown 
no decrease, and may show a slight increase, over the 1932 
program. In view of the severity of the depression, these 
figures are encouraging. 


ORGANIZED TESTING PROGRAMS 


One of the most important interests of the Cooperative 
Test Service and of the Committee on Educational Testing 
is in the establishment of organized testing programs in school 
systems, districts, states, and regions, because the comparable 
series of examinations constructed by the Cooperative Test 
Service will find their greatest usefulness in the coordinated 
and systematic use of examinations year after year. It is there- 
fore gratifying to report the inauguration of several organ- 
ized testing projects which have been initiated or extended by 
the use of the Cooperative tests. One of the most promising 
of these projects is that of the University of Minnesota Test- 
ing Bureau. Although this project began only a few months 
ago, through its educational activities 29 individual schools 
have ordered a total of approximately 6,000 tests. The second 
promising project is that of the Delaware State Department 
of Education, whose initial order was for 7,500 tests. A 
third and extremely interesting example of the organized use 
of Cooperative tests is furnished by the City of Providence 
Public Schools, which has ordered a total of 16,300 tests to be 
given to all pupils in grades 9, 10, 11, and 12. These three 
organizations have ordered their tests through the Educational 
Records Bureau. 

Organized programs involving the use of the Cooperative 
tests have been considered in several other states, notably 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and North Carolina, but 
action has been indefinitely postponed because of the financial 
stringency. It should be noted here that it is part of the 
fundamental policy of the Cooperative Test Service not to 
interfere with organized testing programs which construct 
their own tests, but rather to cooperate with such test-making 
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and-using agencies in every possible way. The Cooperative 
tests are intended to serve those testing agencies that do not 
have facilities for making their own tests. It is gratifying to 
report that the most cordial relations have been established 
with several organized state testing programs which construct 
their own tests, notably in lowa, Wisconsin, Indiana, and 


Kentucky. 


THE 1933 COLLEGE SOPHOMORE TESTING PROGRAM 


Reference has already been made to the fact that the num- 
bers of colleges and students participating in the 1933 college 
testing program will be approximately as large as in the 1932 
program. This good showing in spite of the depression is due 
to the excellent educational work carried on by Dean Johnston 
and Dr. Beers and by other members of the Committee on 
Educational Testing. In the 1932 program there was consid- 
erable emphasis placed upon institutional comparisons. While 
the committee realized the significance of the enormous dif- 
ferences found between institutions of accredited collegiate 
rank, the committee has throughout emphasized the greater 
importance of using the college test results as aids in the study 
and guidance of individual students. During the last six months 
the colleges contacted by the committee and its representatives 
have manifested a greatly increased appreciation of the impor- 
tance of using the test results for individual guidance and 
adjustment. Institutional comparisons cannot, and probably 
for the immediate present should not, be avoided, but it is 
gratifying to note the increased interest of administrators and 
teachers in both colleges and high schools in learning the capaci- 
ties, achievements, interests, and needs of individuals, and a 
greater willingness to make curriculum and other changes 
looking toward individual adjustment. Coordinate in impor- 
tance with this increased interest in the individual is the clearer 
understanding which has been widely manifested during the 
past year of the need for intimate cooperation between colleges 
and high schools in guidance work. The work of the Com- 
mittee on College Testing has contributed notably to this 
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clearer understanding of the fundamental condition for the 


improvement of educational guidance in American schools and 
colleges. 


CONFERENCES WITH COLLEGE FACULTIES 


During the past year members of the staff of the Coopera- 
tive Test Service and Dean Johnston’s committee have 
appeared before the faculties of more than fifty colleges in 
more than twenty-five states and have appeared on the pro- 
grams of the annual meetings of college and high school 
associations in at least a dozen states. 

HERBERT E. HAWKEs, 
Chairman, Central Committee 
on Personnel Methods. 








Report of the Committee on Materials of 
Instruction 


R. CHAIRMAN, there have been placed in your 
hands envelopes with copies of six brochures. These 
constitute the report of this committee. 

I may perhaps make a few comments with regard to the 
history of the committee. It was appointed shortly after the 
annual meeting of the American Council in 1929. It got under 
way during the six months following that meeting and collected 
material, some of which has been used in these brochures. It 
was not possible to effect a publication of this material until 
a substantial appropriation was given to the committee by the 
Commission on Social Studies of the American Historical 
Association. That Commission gave the committee $6,000. 
This money, together with other funds, some of which were 
supplied by the Council, was used for printing. The Council 
has expended, for the work of the committee, $1,060.23. 
Other funds were secured by individual members of the com- 
mittee for editorial services. Much service was secured from 
various quarters by members of the committee without expense 
to the project. 

The aggregate expenditures for the printing and for the 
editorial and clerical services involved have been considerably 
more than the $7,000 mentioned because of the large edition 
which was prepared. Fifty-thousand copies were printed of 
each of the brochures. At the present time about 120,000 
copies have been disposed of, and some returns have been 
secured through the sale of these copies. 

The statement on the inside front cover of the brochures 
describes the purpose of the committee’s work. This announce- 
ment also calls attention to the fact that the committee was 
able to secure the cooperation of ten of the leading school 
systems of the country. If the brochures could have been pro- 
duced a little more rapidly, it would have been entirely possible 
to have met the full expense of the enterprise through the co- 
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operation of these school systems. A number of the school 
systems which promised to participate in the project have, 
however, found themselves during the last year and a half 
unable to lend any financial support to the preparation and 
publication of the brochures. 

The committee now has on hand undistributed an aggregate 
of 180,000 copies, and will be able, I think, by the sale of these 
copies to meet all of its obligations to the various agencies that 
have cooperated. It will not make an effort to reimburse the 
Commission of the Historical Association; reimbursement is 
not desired by that Commission. 

It seems at the present time desirable to bring about, if pos- 
sible, a commercialization of the whole enterprise in the sense 
of publication by some good publisher. The committee has 
made a recommendation to this effect to the Executive Com- 
mittee. The Executive Committee will make this recommenda- 
tion a part of its report to the Council. 

Having thus reported on the actual performance of the 
committee, may I comment on the character of the brochures 
themselves? It is intended that these shall serve as reading 
material for pupils of junior high school age and above. The 
brochures have, as a matter of fact, been used in some of the 
grades below the junior high school level. When so used it is 
necessary for the teachers in those lower grades to do some 
introductory work before the brochures are actually put in the 
hands of the pupils. In the upper grades the brochures can be 
used as library reading material and can be correlated with 
work done in a variety of different lines. For example, a num- 
ber of the brochures can be used in connection with courses in 
mathematics. They can, all of them, be used in courses in 
history. A number of them have been used as a basis for work 
in English classes. 

The purpose of the committee was to secure, if possible, 
interest on the part of pupils in some of the fundamental insti- 
tutions of civilization. Very little has been done in these 
brochures to deal with economic problems and the pressing 
problems of the present time. In this connection, it is interest- 
ing to note that two or three publishers have followed the 
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example of the committee and have published separate 
brochures dealing with social problems. Some of these 
brochures treat of the current economic situation. 

It is the hope of this committee that in due time this series 
may be elaborated into some thirty or forty numbers. The 
committee has certain unpublished manuscripts which it can 
turn over to a publishing house if the Council gives its approval 
of the recommendation which will be made by the Executive 
Committee that negotiations be opened with a commercial pub- 
lisher to carry on the enterprise. The committee believes that 
it has, with the aid of the cooperating school systems, succeeded 
in giving a demonstration of the utility of this type of material. 
Much of the material included in the brochures is not known 
to teachers, so that the material is new and fresh and has had 
the advantage of supplying the teachers as well as the pupils 
with a body of information suitable for instruction. 

The committee does not feel that it is desirable to recom- 
mend that the Council itself go into the publishing business on 
such scale as the demonstration would seem to justify. The 
committee was commissioned to give a demonstration of a 
method of introducing social studies into the schools and be- 
lieves that the task which was assigned to it has been ade- 
quately discharged. The books have been used extensively. 
The committee has a number of statements from the school 
systems which have used the brochures that they have been 
found to be very useful and stimulating to the classes. 

I shall be glad, Mr. Chairman, if it is desired that further 
details be presented, to answer any questions which may be 
raised by members of the Council. 

C. H. Jupp, Chairman, 
University of Chicago. 











Report of the Committee on Modern 
Language Teaching 


HE Committee on Modern Language Teaching, for 

which I am now to make a final report, was organized 

under this Council in the spring of 1928. Its first duty 
was to complete the work of the two general committees repre- 
senting the United States and Canada, which also operated 
under the American Council and which had for more than four 
years carried on an investigation into modern language teach- 
ing in these two countries. It was also expected that the 
present committee would carry through some of the undertak- 
ings of experiment and research that had been initiated during 
the survey, that it would give wide publicity to the findings 
of the investigation and, finally, would seek means to establish 
a central organ or institute for information and experiment in 
modern language instruction. In November, 1930, the Car- 
negie Corporation, which had given liberal support to the 
investigation, operating through the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, made an appropriation of six- 
teen thousand dollars ($16,000) to further the committee’s 
work. The present committee consists of seven members, five 
from the United States and two from Canada. As far as is 
possible with so small a group, its membership is representative 
of college and secondary school, of the three foreign languages 
of major interest, French, German and Spanish, and includes 
a psychologist, Professor Henmon, who has specialized in 
modern language testing. 

In the five years that have elapsed since its organization, 
your committee has sought to carry out its several mandates 
and has succeeded in part. In 1930 it completed the publica- 
tion of the reports and studies initiated during the previous 
inquiry, and seventeen large volumes of these, together with a 
number of collateral issues prepared under the sponsorship of 
that undertaking, now stand on the shelves of the libraries of 
the member institutions of the American Council and of almost 
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a thousand other libraries of institutions and private indi- 
viduals around the world. It also issued in 1931 a three-hun- 
dred-page summary of all this literature, which had been put 
into the plain language of the every-day man and which duly 
found its way, in three thousand copies, into all corners of this 
country and to centers of educational interest in other parts of 
the world. How far this mass of material has become useful 
is a question which only posterity can answer, but some results 
of its distribution are already apparent and will be noted in 
this report. 


Under its new grant, the committee undertook a consider- 
able number of activities, of which the following are the most 
important: 


1. The establishment of a modest center of research and 
information under the direction of Professor Coleman at the 
University of Chicago, where a bibliography analyzing publi- 
cations concerned with the study and teaching of the modern 
foreign languages has been published and distributed widely, 
and where general guidance has been given to projects of 
experiment. 

2. The preparation of a critical survey of modern language 
testing since methods of psychological measurement began to 
be applied to this field. 

3. The construction and standardizing of reading tests in 
French and German to measure the ability to read these lan- 
guages with understanding, as a college requirement. 

4. A controlled experiment with devices to speed up the 
process of learning to read French, undertaken at ten Milwau- 
kee High Schools. 

5. The testing of results achieved in the acquisition of read- 
ing ability in French from the use of a series of texts prepared 
especially for this purpose by a careful grading of vocabulary 
increments and minima of grammatical and other exercises. 

6. The preparation of a manual of syntax frequencies in 
contemporary Spanish for the use of teachers and textbook 
makers. 

7. Asurvey of tendencies in modern language teaching since 


1927. 


These undertakings were supported by grants in aid, and 
all have now reached a conclusion or will be concluded by the 
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end of the present academic year, with the exception of the 
Spanish syntax study. The results, together with those of 
other projects supported by the committee, will appear in a 
volume now in preparation which it was planned to issue as a 
year book, but, since it now appears that its issuance will mark 
the end of the committee’s activities, would better be desig- 
nated as a final report. It will include discursive surveys of 
tendencies in foreign language teaching during the past five 
years and of state and city programs and syllabi for the guid- 
ance of teachers, as well as of textbooks issued in the modern 
language fields during this period. The volume will thus regis- 
ter present usages and tendencies in American teaching, as 
well as the results of undertakings initiated by the present 
committee. 

It has often been said of the series of curriculum and similar 
educational studies that form so striking a chapter in the his- 
tory of American college and secondary instruction in the post- 
war period, that their result has been only the expenditure of 
a vast amount of money and the clogging of library shelves 
with endless series of unused and un-usable documents. This 
seems to me a very superficial observation and one that will 
certainly not be made by the next generation, when it is able to 
look back in perspective on the efforts of the 1920s to adapt 
American schools to the contemporary patterns of society. Let 
us see how far such a criticism applies to the work of the pres- 
ent foreign language committee and its predecessors. 

One admission must be made at the start. Enrolment 
statistics and other contemporary information, no matter how 
carefully it may be analyzed and presented, soon ceases to have 
more than a merely historical value, although the educational 
administrator or expert who is willing to examine the facts 
patiently and methodically, instead of merely tuning his ear 
to the slogans that are proclaimed with such insistance at state 
and national gatherings, will find the results of these surveys 
of value for a decade or more. More lasting importance than 
this can be claimed for experiments based on a co-working of 
teachers and psychologists, reports of which make up a part of 
the foreign language volumes. They record the careful and 
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painstaking efforts of many self-sacrificing scholars to find the 
organization and procedures best suited to meet the demands 
of American life through the processes of education at the 
secondary level. Much more valid still for the years to come 
are the achievement tests that made up so large a part of our 
effort in the modern language field during the past decade. 
The application of the inventions and discoveries of American 
psychologists in this field to the modern languages was a duty 
that could not be avoided, and your committee may be excused 
for looking around with some satisfaction on the spread of the 
use of the American Council tests in French, German and 
Spanish among teachers, upon whom these highly standardized 
tools have taken an ever firmer grip. They have even broken 
their way into the well-defended precincts of the College En- 
trance Examination Board, which has instructed its committee 
on examinations to make important concessions to these 
standardized forms in preparing the Board tests beginning 
with 1934. In the five years since the American Council tests 
made their appearance, the campaign of education for their 
use has proceeded and new and important forces, including the 
Cooperative Test Service, have come into play. It is perhaps 
not too much to claim, when we predict that the work of your 
foreign language committee in the construction of these tests, 
concentrating as it did on the cooperation of the best experts 
available in the foreign languages and in psychology, will con- 
tinue to be an influence for many years to come. This may 
also be said of another group of undertakings, the basic word 
books and idiom books in French, German and Spanish, to 
which will soon be added, it is hoped, a basic list of syntactical 
phenomena in Spanish. These are fundamental for the organ- 
ization of material for teaching. They are intended to pre- 
vent wasting time on unnecessary elements and to establish a 
basic apparatus leading to speedy attainment of objectives. 

In an effort to determine the first and most important aim 
for American students of foreign languages, the committee, 
like its predecessors, unhesitatingly selected the ability to read 
French, German and Spanish with ease and enjoyment. It did 
not minimize the importance of other activities, such as the 
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use of the language for oral purposes and its written command, 
but felt that reading ability was, for the great body of learn- 
ers, more important as a tool for life’s usage. Having in mind 
the limitations that the program of secondary school and early 
college years imposes, it recognizes, and is supported in this 
by the overwhelming opinion of teachers and administrators, 
as well as by the results of nation-wide testing, that one worth- 
while goal must be fixed and held in view, unless the efforts of 
teacher and student are to be dissipated in the pursuit of many 
aims. It should be noted that this is predicated on the abso- 
lutely unquestionable finding that the great majority (more 
than 80 per cent) of the students of modern languages in 
school and college follow the subject for no more than two 
years. Under the present conditions of instruction, this is far 
too brief a period for attaining command of more than one of 
the abilities involved in mastering a language. Thus, if foreign 
language study is to mean anything in the way of post-schol- 
astic power for the great mass of American youth, it should 
mean the ability to read the language with understanding and 
with reasonable facility, and whatever else is attempted should 
be based upon the acquisition of this ability. This declaration 
has not gone unchallenged, for teachers are conservative and 
our profession is always handicapped by the tendency to under- 
take too much. Nevertheless, our argument has found wide 
acceptance, for no one can survey tendencies in the modern 
languages in the American schools at present without noting 
the new orientation in the direction of an emphasis on reading 
ability. This objective, the attainment of which may now be 
measured by reliable tools, is a challenge to the American 
teacher, in that it opens to his view a definite goal that beckons 
to him with all the insistence of a service to national culture 
in its broadest sense. 

Have the efforts of recent years really awakened the Ameri- 
can modern language teacher to new and well-directed effort? 
The best answer is to be found in the pages of the Analytical 
Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching, covering the 
years 1927-1932, prepared under the direction of Professor 
Coleman, published in the past winter at the University of 
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Chicago Press and distributed to the members of this Council 
as well as to several hundred other institutions and personali- 
ties around the world. Here we have more than five hundred 
books, articles and reports, most of them by American teachers 
of modern languages, although the list includes also a number 
by psychologists and experts in education. Altogether these 
contributions register an activity in the modern language field 
that is extraordinarily impressive, from whatever standpoint 
one may look at it. A large number of the publications are 
concerned with teaching and learning processes, their organi- 
zation and method, and with the testing of results; and very 
many of them attach in one form or another to the findings 
and recommendations of the recent investigation or to under-. 
takings which it initiated. It can be said without fear of con- 
tradiction that the contribution which has been made under 
this Council’s sponsorship in the past decade has done a great 
deal to transform the field of modern languages from a state 
of stagnation and chaos into one of the most actively cultivated 
areas in the curriculum. The modern language teacher is be- 
ginning to measure his problems with definiteness and to face 
his difficulties with a keener appreciation of realities and with 
the energy that comes from a clearer recognition of his goals. 

As has been intimated, your committee feels that it has now 
reached a point where its labors should come to an end. 
To carry on under the present form of organization would not 
be economical or practical. The past two years have shown 
that its members, whose time is fully occupied with academic 
or school duties, cannot free themselves for the constant per- 
sonal intervention that the contact with the field demands, nor 
for an adequate supervision of experiments that are carried on 
at several centers. 

We are, however, convinced that the necessity exists as 
never before for a form of centrally located institute of per- 
manent or semi-permanent character and attached or con- 
venient to some university that has a competent psychological 
and educational staff. This institute should be equipped with 
sufficient funds to maintain contact with the secondary and 
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collegiate field and to initiate and aid and, so far as desirable, 
supervise experiments and researches in language teaching. 
Three years ago, when such a plan was laid before a board 
commanding large funds, an appropriation was refused, with 
the explanation that now that investigation had shown the 
need of certain studies, the work of research and experiment 
should be left to university and school departments that were 
equipped for this purpose. In comment on this one can only 
remark, with Hamlet: “This we have heard and do in part 
believe.” Undoubtedly much that goes under the name of 
“experiment” has been produced by the language and the edu- 
cational departments of our universities. But our experience 
has shown that the results of the efforts of these agencies were 
usually so defective, either on the language side or on that of 
psychological control, as to be quite unreliable. Further experi- 
ence during the past three years has brought additional con- 
firmation of this view. With time, I could cite a great number 
of instances where lack of experience in one or the other of 
these fields, or a failure to cooperate in selecting subject matter 
or adapting it to experimental technique, has resulted in a 
deplorable waste of time and money. To bring together 
scholars with special ability in languages and those competent 
in educational psychology and to fuse their efforts for a com- 
mon task is a far more difficult thing than one can appreciate 
who has never tried it, but is absolutely necessary for produc- 
tive experiments. This is especially clear when we look at 
major problems that require the collaboration of a group of 
teachers or schools, such as determining semester objectives 
and achievement, the proper grading of materials of study or 
investigating progress at various age levels. Here initiative, 
organization and supervision are necessary to find the right 
materials and cooperants and holding them together. In- 
stances of futile undertakings in the language field can be seen 
year by year in reports in educational periodicals, where the 
briefest examination of the set-up shows useful results to have 
been impossible from the start. The present is not a favorable 
time to seek funds for new educational undertakings, but it is 
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perhaps an inviting opportunity to call attention to the way in 
which funds are wasted through bad organization and unin- 
formed guidance in educational research and experiment. 

What is to be the future of modern language teaching in the 
American schools? The language teacher is, of course, not so 
blind or deaf as not to notice that, since the advent of the 
social sciences in full force, he tends to become the forgotten 
man in the high school curriculum, and that there are many 
administrators and educationists who would like to see French, 
German and Spanish hung up beyond the reach of all except a 
selected group of pupils. Some even go so far as to say that 
the average pupil needs only to learn about foreign languages, 
but not to learn them. This is equivalent to saying that the 
average American boy or girl is to become an observer of the 
ways of culture and not an active participant in its processes. 
We do not need to concern ourselves with these theories. It is 
not likely that foreign language study, which has shown itself 
since late Roman days as useful in preparing for the concerns 
of life, will cease to attract students of all grades of ability. 
A more important question is that of the real returns now 
being made for the money and effort expended. Certainly, if 
the modern language teacher cannot produce results of de- 
monstrable value under the conditions of pupil material and 
opportunity that prevail in the secondary school, he should 
be able to demonstrate that the fault does not lie with him. 
That cannot be done until there is a better adaptation of ob- 
jectives to the time program and a more careful grading of 
materials for attaining the aim selected and a really adequate 
testing by recognized tools of measurement. In proportion 
as real progress is being made with these fundamentals, the 
foreign language teacher will find that his path to success is 
correspondingly less obstructed by administrative indifference 
and curriculum crowding. 


R. H. Fire, Chairman, 


Columbia University. 








The National Survey of School Finance 


HE National Survey of School Finance died in its early 

childhood, as you doubtless know. This survey was 

planned to cover a four-year period. It was one of the 
series of surveys projected by the Office of Education. It was 
supposed to have $350,000 over a four-year period; $50,000 
was made available for the first year, and at the end of that 
year Congress withdrew its support. 

The original plan had been to use the first year largely as a 
planning year, in order that we might have a complete plan of 
investigation for the four-year period. In accordance with 
this plan a good share of the first $50,000 was spent on such 
planning. Certain basic researches, however, were initiated 
at the very beginning, and the results were available at the 
end of the first year. 

Faced with the necessity of closing up, the Commissioner of 
Education went to the General Education Board and was given 
a grant of $25,000 to carry out one of the projects which had 
been laid out for the succeeding period. These materials were 
made available in print in February of this year through the 
cooperation of the American Council on Education. 

The research volume of the report is in a sense the four- 
year plan of the survey. Our notion was to lay out a program 
which would be as complete as the survey of school finance 
ought to be, and then to select from the program the problems 
which we could study adequately with the funds available. We 
were, therefore, not limited by any artificial barriers in laying 
out our plans during the first year. The research volume, I 
believe, has in it some elements which may prove to be con- 
tributions, even though we were never able to carry out the 
actual investigations, excepting in the case of one problem. 

There are two chapters which are largely the work of Dr. 
Updegraff, dealing with the analysis of fundamental principles 
underlying school finance. During the past ten years we have 
had two fundamental principles pretty clearly outlined. They 
are not new, but they have been more carefully defined. These 
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principles are now having far-reaching effects upon the whole 
problem of school support. I, personally, believe that in this 
area there is a possibility for further contributions. 

The Educational Finance inquiry precipitated out of ex- 
perience of a century a clear-cut definition of the principle of 
equalization of educational opportunity. Following the at- 
tempts to apply this principle to State support for public 
education, another principle has been pretty clearly outlined, 
a principle which I like to call the efficiency principle. If two 
such principles could be clearly defined in a decade, it would 
seem to be possible for further study to reveal other areas in 
which we have had to depend solely on a sort of a philosophy 
rather than on a clear-cut understanding of the implications 
of the facts and practices of the American States. 

I believe that in the method of attacking this problem which 
Dr. Updegraff has given in these two chapters there may be a 
very real contribution. 

Another area which was carefully studied throughout the 
planning period was the area of unit costs. I believe our 
presentation, which atempts to outline the methods of re- 
search on the problem of unit costs, may prove to be a very 
real contribution. While much has been done in the field of 
determining unit costs, most of us today have the feeling that 
we have little or nothing of value, largely because any par- 
ticular unit cost covers such a variety of services. There is no 
relationship between the cost figures which we have and the 
services which they are supposed to represent. 

The method of attack laid down in the research volume 
would seek to define categories of service on the basis of which 
unit costs could be determined. For example, we know that 
in the various States the expenditures of districts of average 
wealth vary from 50 per cent more than the expenditures in 
the poorest districts to 100 per cent or more. In New Jersey, 
for example, the poorest districts spend $57 per pupil, or did 
in 1930-31; the districts of average wealth spent double that 
amount. This is fairly typical. But when you tell the people 
of the State of New Jersey that that is so, it doesn’t mean 
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anything to them at all. As a matter of fact, it doesn’t mean 
much to us. 

What do you get for $57? What can be typically pur- 
chased for $57 per pupil? What can be typically purchased 
for $114 per pupil in a given area where costs run about the 
same? ‘That is a question to which no one has given us an 
answer. The mere unit costs which give a basis for compar- 
ing Community A with Community B in terms of expenditure 
mean very little. This one investigation in the area of unit 
costs is very much needed at the present time. We are suffer- 
ing educationally at this very moment from the fact that we 
do not know the answer to the question of what a given ex- 
penditure means in the way of education. 

At the present time I have a group of individuals working 
on this unit cost problem in the State of New Jersey. We had 
done some work in connection with this in the National Survey 
which looked a bit promising. The work of the survey staff 
was followed by additional studies made by Dr. Morton and 
Dr. Sias, at Ohio University. These studies gave us a few 
words to use—just a few words—which would help to describe 
to the people of the State what was meant by a given expendi- 
ture. The study that is now being made in New Jersey—a 
limited study—may open the door a little wider to the de- 
scription of the differences between various levels of expen- 
diture. 

We need a description of services in various categories 
which will serve as a basis for the collection of unit cost fig- 
ures, and then unit cost figures will begin to mean something, 
a thing which I think we must say has not been true in the 
past. I believe, then, that in our pioneering in the unit cost 
field we may have contributed to a method of attack that may 
be applied to all sorts of services. 

This volume on needed research points the direction for 
investigation in the area of warranted costs—economies, if 
you will. The question is being asked as I have never heard 
it in my lifetime as to what constitutes an essential program 
of education. There is nothing in the literature of education 
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that tells. The only thing that begins to approach it is Mor- 
rison’s Citizenship School. My own contacts with people in 
various States, thinking citizens, persuade me that Morrison’s 
attack isn’t very promising; his is the only attack that I have 
been able to find, however, that makes any attempt to give an 
answer. 

To attack the problem it must be broken up. One way of 
attacking it would be to break it up into a great many services. 
We have made suggestions in the research volume as to how 
to attack it. 

Take the matter of class size, for example. We have laid 
out a program for the study of class size which, I believe, will 
reveal something. I think there isn’t a single one of us who 
has any confidence in the findings to date on class size, particu- 
larly the earlier findings of Stephenson which have been so 
effective in influencing practice. Huddleson has reached a bit 
into the area that ought to be considered, but these studies, 
by and large, have used techniques which would seem to indi- 
cate that the differences that should arise from class size 
should affect the average of the distribution. 

Now, the average of a distribution is the hardest point to 
move; it is the most stable point. If class size has any effect 
at all, it is on the adjustments that it makes possible to the 
individuals on the two ends of the distribution. You know 
that you can move the individuals on the end of a distribution 
enough to make a significant difference in the lifetime of an 
individual without affecting the average significantly. 

As a preliminary study we took some gross data that were 
available. We happen to have reports of teachers in Chicago, 
Fort Worth and Lynn of the number of adjustments which 
they have made to individual children. The measure was very 
crude. We related this measure to class sizes in those com- 
munities, and found, in spite of the fact that the measures were 
very crude indeed, that there was a negative correlation be- 
tween class size and the number of children which were re- 
ported as receiving some adjustments during a period of time. 

Another investigation of the same type which was reported 
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was of a similar type. Data were available on some 1,500 
classes in one city, collected for an entirely different purpose 
from that to which I refer here. We found there that the 
difference between the 25 percentile and the median, which 
is the spread of the lower end of the class, tended to be less 
in small classes than in large classes, but it would not affect the 
average. In other words, differences in class size affects in- 
dividual adjustment. Why don’t we study it on the basis of 
individual adjustment? I am afraid we are selling out Amer- 
ican schools on this class size proposition, because of the in- 
adequacy of past research. 

Another example is teachers’ salary schedules. I mention 
it because I think, myself, that it is very significant from the 
standpoint of cost. We have a certain type of salary schedule. 
We say that the teacher should start in at a given point and 
should move along a certain line up to the maximum. The 
theory back of the schedule is that it offers the conditions which 
will draw the right kind of people into the teaching profes- 
sion. But who decided that a given type of schedule would 
draw the right kind of people into the teaching profession? 
Men and women of the age of us here decided it. Twenty, 
thirty, forty years beyond the time when they made their own 
professional decision. Why don’t we discover what kind of a 
salary schedule appeals to individuals at the time they make 
their choice of profession, instead of taking the judgment of 
individuals who are so far away from the decision point? Here 
is a field which has never been investigated. The policies on 
which millions of dollars are expended in this country are 
policies based on subjective judgment. We have laid out in the 
research volume a way of attacking this problem. 

Another problem which I think we made some headway on 
through a series of conferences was the attack on the develop- 
ment of norms or standards by which a State could reorganize 
its rural territory. Also, we have laid out the next steps in the 
study of national support following what we believe to be the 
next steps for research in line with the report of the National 
Advisory Committee on Education. I may say that, through 
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the grant of Columbia University and Teachers’ College, I 
have just been given some $8,500 to push ahead on one of the 
national support researches during the next year. 

The whole problem of State support is of great importance 
and is laid out in the volume on State Support for Public Edu- 
cation in considerable detail. This was the problem to com- 
plete which the General Education Board made a grant of 
$25,000. 

This report lays out a plan by which State school support 
systems can be appraised on a diagnostic basis. It gives com- 
parisons of States with States as little as possible. It attempts 
throughout to compare each State with attainable standards of 
equity within the State itself. It gives the data which are most 
dificult to obtain, and that require the most technical treat- 
ment. It gives an appraisal of the various elements of the 
State support programs for each State inthe Union. It gives 
nation-wide standards for variations in class size and the mea- 
sure and need of variations between high schools and element- 
ary schools based on 33 States. It gives also a considerable 
amount of data on the cost of State and local government from 
1910 to 1930—the results of one of the basic studies that was 
begun at the very beginning of the survey. 

These two volumes, the one which reports our planning and 
the one which reports one of the researches, together with a 
volume of bibliography of school finance, bringing the Educa- 
tional Finance Inquiry bibliography of 1923 down to date, 
represent the report of the National Survey of School Finance. 

As I understand it, the reason I am reporting at this time 
is that from July first, last year, until this study was completed, 
we were working under the auspices of the American Council 
on Education, utilizing the funds which had been made avail- 
able by the General Education Board. 


Pau R. Mort, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 











Public Education and Public Finance in 
Fall River, Massachusetts 


OR many years “Fall River” and “textiles” have been 

practically synonymous terms. Like a score of other New 

England cities and towns, Fall River has depended largely 
for its growth and prosperity on the textile industry. The 
vicissitudes of prosperity which that industry has undergone, 
especially in New England, since the turn of the century, are 
well known. In Fall River, these vicissitudes are strikingly 
reflected in the changes in assessed valuations of textile cor- 
porations. 

The rapidly mounting war-stimulated wave of prosperity in 
this industry carried the valuations of these corporations from 
$42,280,590 in 1916, to $100,652,780 in 1921, an increase of 
$58,372,190, or 138 per cent in five years. In this year, 1921, 
the valuation of textile corporations represented over 52 per 
cent of the total assessed valuations of the city. The immedi- 
ately following subsidence of this wave of textile prosperity is 
expressed in the decline in the valuations of textile corpora- 
tions, a decline which carried these valuations down to 
$16,974,450 in 1932, a drop of $83,678,330, or 83 per cent. 
In this year the valuations of textile corporations were but 
15 per cent of the total assessed valuations of the city. This 
decline, as may be seen, reduced these textile valuations by 
$25,306,140, or 60 per cent, below those of 1916 at the begin- 
ning of the mounting wave of textile prosperity. 

Fortunately for the support of public enterprises in Fall 
River, the total assessed valuations of the city have not suf- 
fered quite as extreme changes during the last twenty years 
as have the valuations of textile properties. This has been 
due to greater stability in the valuations of the properties of 
individuals and of corporations other than textile. Changes 
in the total assessed valuations of the city, however, have been 
very marked: $113,528,148 in 1913; $214,087,050 in 1926; 
and $112,359,700 in 1932. 


415 
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Anyone familiar with the typical administration of munici- 
pal affairs can easily picture what happened to municipal ex- 
penditures in Fall River during the years of rapidly mounting 
municipal wealth. Increase in municipal expenditures more 
than kept pace with the rapidly increasing valuations. In the 
school department, in a general way typical of most other 
departments in the increase of expenditures, total payments 
for the support of regular day schools rose from $536,926 in 
1912-13 to $1,807,102 in 1925-26, an increase of $1,270,176, 
or 236 per cent; meantime the average pupil membership of 
the schools had increased barely 24 per cent. The cost per 
pupil in average school membership went from $36.54 in the 
former year to $99.26 in the latter. 

Municipal wealth, as expressed in assessed valuations, began 
at once to decline markedly from the peak reached in 1926. 
In two years, this decline amounted to $52,404,800, or over 
24 per cent. Meantime the momentum of school expenditures 
carried them upward for two years more, until they finally 
reached their peak in 1927-28, with costs totaling $1,917,118, 
an increase of over 6 per cent in the two years in which the 
taxable wealth for the schools’ support was declining by more 
than 24 per cent. Following 1927-28, reductions began to be 
made in school expenditures. In the next three years, that is 
in 1930-31, school expenditures were brought down twelve 
per cent below the expenditures of 1925-26. Meantime the 
city’s valuation continued to drop much more rapidly, with the 
result that in 1931 the city valuation was down 44 per cent 
below that of 1926. 

Added to the rapid growth, during the years of prosperity, 
in expenditures for school support, were large increments in 
the annual costs of debt service due to large capital invest- 
ments. These costs, unlike the costs of school support, are not 
susceptible of reduction through administrative measures. 

Finally, to add to the city’s financial difficulties, the un- 
avoidable costs of relief due to unemployment began to grow 
rapidly after 1929. Obviously by 1931, the strain between 
the divergent tendencies of expenditures and municipal valua- 
tions on which taxes could be levied to meet expenditures 
could not much longer be borne. A financial crisis was at 
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hand. The extent of this crisis, as it forced itself into public 
consciousness early in the year 1931, is suggested by the fol- 
lowing data. There were, on February 21, 1931, “$3,000,000 
of defaulted tax anticipation notes of 1930, $1,800,000 of 
which had been defaulted the previous November and $1,200,- 
000 on February 4 and 11, 1931; $1,630,000 more of the 
same, maturing within thirty days; and $840,706.52 of out- 
standing court executions for tax refunds, making a total of 
about $5,470,000 of outstanding liabilities of 1930 and prior 
years. 

“Against these were book assets on January 1, 1931, of 
$3,589,000 of back taxes of uncertain value, composed of 
$2,377,000 of 1930, $819,000 of 1929 and $393,000 of 
1928 and prior years; and cash of $215,000 from taxes of 
1930 and prior years.” * 

Drastic action had to be taken at once to restore and main- 
tain the financial integrity of the city. This was done by state 
legislative enactment, approved and taking effect February 
19, 1931, creating the Fall River Board of Finance, endowed 
with unprecedented powers to control Fall River’s finances 
for a period of ten years. Measures were promptly taken by 
this Board to liquidate the floating debt, to balance the budget, 
and to reduce gradually the city debt and the annual expendi- 
tures for debt service. 

To balance the budget, the tax rate, for 1932, was set at 
$43.70 per $1,000 valuation, and large reductions in the 
expenditures of all city departments, except that of relief, were 
put into effect. The salaries of all city employees were re- 
duced by 20 per cent, personnel and services were severely cur- 
tailed. The total budget of the school department was reduced 
forty per cent. In addition to the 20 per cent salary cut, the 
principal measures adopted by the school department to bring 
expenditures within the budget allowance were the following: 
All kindergartens, enrolling 1,000 children, were closed; the 
age of admission to the first grade was raised to six years, 
eliminating from schooling at least 700, possibly as many as 
1,000 children more; the number of teachers was reduced in 


1Commonwealth of Massachusetts: First Annual report of the Fall River 
Board of Finance, January, 1932, p. 9. (Public document No. 151.) 
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all departments, elementary, junior and senior high; the jani- 
torial staff was reduced; expenditures for repairs, textbooks, 
equipment and instructional supplies were cut to a minimum. 

For the purpose of safeguarding the interests of the schools, 
on April 21, 1933, the Fall River Board of Finance formally 
invited the following men to serve as an Educational Advisory 
Committee: 

Dr. William S. Learned, of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching; 

Dr. Charles R. Mann, Director of the American Council 
on Education; 

Professor Albert B. Meredith, of New York University; 

Professor Harlow Shapley, of Harvard University; and 

Professor Frank E. Spaulding, of Yale University. 

In outlining the service desired of this committee, the 
Board of Finance wrote: “Owing to the nature of your work 
no definite time can be specified in which the work shall be 
completed. Accordingly, may we consider the time as inde- 
terminate.” At the same time, it was the urgent desire of the 
Board of Finance that the committee study the situation 
promptly and make such recommendations of policy and pro- 
cedure as it might find desirable to be put into effect in the 
immediate future. 

One month after its appointment, the Educational Advisory 
Committee addressed the following communication to the Fall 
River Board of Finance: 


To the Fall River Board of Finance: 


In a letter dated April 21, 1933, you invited the undersigned 
to serve as an Advisory Committee on Public Education in 
Fall River. In extending this invitation, you outlined the 
services which you desired this committee to render as follows: 

““We would like to have you approach the problem of the 
Fall River schools both as a general problem of educational 
principles in New England manufacturing centers and as the 
specific problem of adjusting the expenditures for schools in 
Fall River to the needs of the population and particularly its 
capacity to pay for education. If you could decide what in 
your judgment would be the most satisfactory educational 
policy for Fall River in view of economic conditions in that city 
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and in the country at large, it would prove of tremendous 
value. Also if this most satisfactory system is beyond the pos- 
sibility of present realization, could you indicate what further 
reduction of expense could be obtained in a manner least harm- 
ful to the community. 

‘In other words, we would like you to consider the educa- 
tional problems on a long-term basis specifying the ideal policy 
toward which the city should work even if for the present we 
are forced to operate considerably short of that ideal. This 
would give us a goal to aim at and which could be applied as 
the finances of the city make it possible.” 

Mindful of the necessity of prompt action in formulating a 
program of procedure to go into effect in the next school year, 
1933-34, this Advisory Committee has devoted to a study of 
the situation and problems presented, all the time that other 
imperative duties of its members would permit. The commit- 
tee has held three sessions in Fall River, preparation for which 
had been made by one of its members, who had studied and 
analyzed public records, and data secured on the ground, and 
had formulated pertinent questions and issues for the consid- 
eration of the committee. 

While the time has been all too short to study and consider 
exhaustively even all major phases of the subject, the Advisory 
Committee is ready to present with confidence an outline of the 
fundamental features of a program of procedure in accordance 
with which the committee stands ready to function in the help- 
ful way that your Board of Finance has indicated. For the 
sake of clearness and brevity the chief features of this program 
are presented under the following more or less independent, 
but comprehensive headings, in which members of the com- 
mittee give concise expression to pertinent aspects of their 
educational philosophy and their practical experience, as these 
are brought to bear upon the problems presented in Fall River. 


I. THE FINANCIAL AND THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS IN 
FALL RIVER 


1. The financial crisis in the public affairs of Fall River is 
of significance not only to her citizens but also to the citizens 
of other communities that are suffering from a similar collapse 
of industrial valuations. Since there are many other cities 
similarly involved, the effective manner in which the situation 
is being handled in Fall River is worthy of widespread study 
as a matter of national interest. 

The members of this Educational Advisory Committee, as 
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they have studied the two illuminating annual reports of the 
Fall River Board of Finance, have been profoundly impressed 
with the extreme gravity of the situation in the city’s finances 
which was revealed a little over two years ago; they have been 
convinced of the necessity for prompt and drastic action, such 
as was taken by the Board of Finance on the assumption of 
responsibility. And the committee is fully conscious of the 
heavy financial burdens that must be borne by the citizens of 
Fall River, of the painful sacrifices that they must make for 
many years to come, in order that their city may achieve a 
degree of financial integrity and independence essential to the 
adequate support of all necessary public enterprises. 

2. The educational crisis that Fall River is suffering is no 
less severe than her financial crisis. And who is bearing the 
burden of this educational crisis? The chief sufferers would 
at first appear to be the whole employed personnel, profes- 
sional and custodial, who have been subjected, as have all other 
city employees, to a 20 per cent reduction in salary or wage, 
not to mention the very considerable number who have lost 
employment altogether. All these are feeling acutely the im- 
mediate effects of the financial crisis as it has projected itself 
into the educational field. While we of the Educational Ad- 
visory Committee are moved with profound sympathy for the 
trials and burdens that this group of past and present em- 
ployees is suffering, we are convinced that the children and 
youth of the city are the chief victims of the educational crisis. 
They will suffer from its effects not merely this year and next, 
but throughout their lives. This is no exaggeration; it is literal 
truth. 

It may well be a fact, and a pathetic fact, that these thou- 
sands of children and youth are largely unconscious, perhaps 
in many cases even pleasantly unconscious, of the educational 
calamity that has befallen them. But tacitly to accept their 
unawareness as a true measure of their educational losses, is 
quite unworthy of their elders, presumably wise through life’s 
experiences. It is on the children and youth that the burdens 
and deprivations of both the educational and the financial crisis 
will inevitably bear more lastingly, if not always so acutely 
and consciously. Of this paramount consideration we must be 
mindful in all our efforts to solve immediate problems of 
finance and of education. 


Il. THE EDUCATIONAL GOAL 


You, of the Board of Finance, have taken account of liabili- 
ties, assets, and economic conditions, have plotted the way, 
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and are gradually working the city out from the depths of 
financial disaster, to a position of financial integrity and inde- 
pendence. In effect, you ask us of the Educational Advisory 
Committee to perform a somewhat analogous service for the 
public educational interests of the city, which are threatened 
with serious injury. As we undertake to analyze present con- 
ditions and to outline major first steps toward a distant goal, 
we are acutely conscious of the current and probably extended 
financial exigencies of the city, as well as of the pressing educa- 
tional needs of her children and youth. 

Let us say at the outset that it is farthest from our intent to 
pass disapproving judgment on any of the drastic measures 
that the School Department was forced to take abruptly to 
bring expenditures within the limits of funds available. The 
Superintendent’s reports and our studies on the ground have 
made us keenly aware of the extreme difficulty and complexity 
of the problems which faced and still face the school officials. 
Our attitude is that of sympathy rather than of criticism. 

In defining the ultimate but always receding goal, and 
especially in indicating most important immediate and next 
steps, the freedom of every member of our Advisory Commit- 
tee from all local interests or contacts of a personal nature 
should be distinctly advantageous. With this freedom, there 
is nothing to divert attention or to warp studied judgment 
from the real issues involved—the best immediate and endur- 
ing educational interests of the children and youth of the city. 

The educational goal, as we conceive it, is ahead of us, not 
behind. The way that we would take to this goal leads not 
backward to a restoration of conditions as they were three 
or four years ago. ‘The way is forward to an educational pro- 
gram increasingly more advantageous than any yet provided 
for the children and youth of the city. 

In the Board of Finance’s outline of the functions of our 
Educational Advisory Committee there is an implication that 
an adequate educational program for “New England manu- 
facturing centers,” such as Fall River, should differ, possibly 
quite materially, from a program suited to some other type of 
community, such, for example, as a relatively wealthy resi- 
dential city. If this implication were to be interpreted as sig- 
nifying an educational program parallel in its richness or pov- 
erty with given economic conditions, the members of the 
Advisory Committee would heartily disagree. They do believe, 
however, that every community should have a program of 
education especially adapted to the needs of its children and 
youth as these needs grow out of their social and economic 
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conditions. The following paragraphs will make clear their 
attitude in this matter. 

New England manufacturing centers, of which Fall River 
is a type, present certain important features in common, which 
are quite in contrast with corresponding features presented, let 
us say, by a wealthy residential center. Among such features, 
which are especially significant in the development of adequate 
educational programs for manufacturing centers, we need men- 
tion here only two: First, there is the very high percentage of 
non-English speaking foreign-born, and the children of foreign- 
born. In Fall River, according to school officials, about 50 
per cent of the pupils entering the public schools come with 
slight or no usable knowledge of the English language. Second, 
the overwhelming majority, probably at least 90 per cent, of 
the residents of textile manufacturing centers, are financially 
quite unable, even had they the ambition and the outlook, to 
provide for their children at their own expense such educa- 
tional advantages as many dwellers in well-to-do residential 
centers provide as a matter of course for their children. Hence, 
such educational opportunities as nine-tenths of the children 
of a community like Fall River are to enjoy must be provided 
by the public schools. 

It is the mature conviction of every member of this Educa- 
tional Advisory Committee that the general social welfare 
demands that in Fall River and in all similar manufacturing 
centers, there be maintained a public educational program 
through which every child from early years, whatever his lan- 
guage handicaps, and every youth, whatever the economic and 
cultural handicaps of his family, may have opportunity and 
may receive encouragement and guidance in developing such 
talents as he may have. Such a program offers opportunity to 
the children of foreign parentage not only to learn the ideals 
and the better ways of the country in which they are to live, 
but to develop the special gifts of their race to the enrichment 
of American life. Only such an educational program can be 
considered adequate, safe even, to serve the social, the civic, 
even the permanent economic welfare, of our manufacturing 
cities. The consequences of failure to provide such a program 
for the nine-tenths who have neither the financial ability nor, 
in too many cases, the wisdom and ambition to provide it for 
themselves, will not be confined to the nine-tenths alone; these 
consequences will most certainly strike with even greater force 
the one-tenth who are predominant in the exercise of control 
and leadership—social, economic, and educational. 

Such an educational program is the goal, the “long-term... 
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ideal policy,” to use the phrase of the Board of Finance, which 
this Advisory Committee conceives for Fall River, and for all 
like manufacturing centers, whether in New England or else- 
where. And this exalted goal, even in these times of acute 
financial distress which Fall River is suffering, does not appear 
too remote to serve as a very practical guide in shaping impor- 
tant steps toward it—steps which can be taken at once. 


III. STEPS TOWARD THE EDUCATIONAL GOAL 


Under the limitations of time under which the Educational 
Advisory Committee has had to work, attention has been 
directed chiefly to the major aspects of the regular day school 
program provided for elementary, junior and senior high 
school pupils, and to the major items of expenditure involved 
in the support of this program. Chief among these major 
aspects of the program, and also chief among the major items 
of expense, is the instructional field staff, whose salaries absorb 
a full 75 per cent of all expenditures in support of the regular 
day program, and whose services are not less relatively 
important. 

1. Salaries of the professional field staff.—Three years 
ago, before teachers’ salaries in Fall River or elsewhere in the 
state had suffered reduction due to current financial conditions, 
the salaries of Fall River teachers and principals, in all types 
of schools—their maxima, their minima, and their averages— 
stood at just about the median point, when compared with 
the salaries paid in the largest ten cities of Massachusetts. 
Since that time Fall River salaries have been subject to a uni- 
form 20 per cent reduction. Salaries in many other cities have 
also been reduced. The latest reports, however, gathered by 
the Massachusetts State Department of Education, as of Sep- 
tember 20, 1932, show no cities or towns in which general 
decreases in teachers’ salaries, whether through reductions or 
“voluntary contributions,” have exceeded 20 per cent; and 
they show only one city other than Fall River and only five 
towns in which salaries have been decreased by as much as 20 
per cent. 

One of the next important steps, in the view of the Advisory 
Committee, is to hold Fall River salaries up to their present 
levels during the school year 1933-34. The next change, to 
be made as soon as practicable, should be upward. 

2. The schooling of children under six years of age-—Two 
years ago, to help meet conditions suddenly imposed by the 
financial emergency, all public school kindergartens were 
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closed, and the age of admission to the first grade raised to six 
years. These measures resulted in reducing the enrolment in 
the elementary schools by more than 1,700, possibly by as 
many as 2,000, or over 10 per cent. 

It is true that the Massachusetts state laws do not require 
the maintenance of kindergartens or of any other kind of 
schooling for children under six, even under seven years of 
age; nor do the state laws give children under seven any rights 
of attendance, whatever their learning qualifications, on 
schools that the laws require to be maintained for children 
of seven and older. It is also and no less true that the pro- 
visions of the Massachusetts state laws are no safe guide to 
follow in setting up the primary essentials of an adequate 
school system in a manufacturing city like Fall River. 

The Educational Advisory Committee is unanimous and 
especially earnest in its judgment that one of the very most 
important next steps is not only to make schooling available 
to all Fall River children as soon as they reach four and one- 
half years of age, but positively to seek, through appropriate 
measures, the enrolment of all children of this age and older. 
The schooling provided for a year, or a year and a half, pre- 
ceding the fitness of each child for entrance to the first grade 
need not, in fact would better not, be of the formal kinder- 
garten type. It should rather be that designated by the terms 

“modernized kindergarten,” “sub-primary,’ or perhaps best 
of all ‘pre-primary.’ 

It is the unanimous judgment of the Advisory Committee 
that no two or three years in the lives of the overwhelming 
majority of the children in a manufacturing city like Fall 
River are more important for schooling than are the years 
between about four and seven. In reaching this judgment, the 
committee has not been much concerned to compare the values 
of the specific things that children may learn in school in these 
years with those of such unquestionably important things as 
the multiplication tables and the art of reading, which charac- 
terize the learnings of later years; rather has the committee 
reflected on the handicaps imposed by lack of knowledge of 
the English language acquired in earliest years, and more 
especially on the character of the predominant formative influ- 
ences to which these susceptible children are subjected in their 
out-of-school environment—the influences of the social and 
economic impoverishment of their homes and neighborhoods. 

The argument, if anyone cares to make it, that a year or 
two of schooling at the junior or senior high school age is much 
more important than a corresponding period of schooling in 
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the pre-primary stage, is easily countered, so far as concerns 
the great mass of Fall River children of non-English speaking 
parentage, by calling attention to the following undeniable 
facts. Most non-English speaking children require a year or 
more to acquire sufficient command of language and so to 
adjust themselves to the ways of the school that they can pur- 
sue successfully the so-called regular school subjects. Delaying 
the entrance of these children to any type of schooling until 
they are six or older means inevitably that few of them will 
ever reach the junior, much less the senior, high school stage. 
Even with kindergartens generally accessible, admitting chil- 
dren at four and one-half, as they have been until two years 
ago, the extremely low percentage of Fall River pupils reach- 
ing the senior high school was approximated by only one of the 
thirty-eight other cities of the state. It is perfectly safe to 
predict that effects of the closing of the kindergartens and the 
raising of the school admission age during the last two years 
will be shown eight or ten years hence in a still further drop 
of that low percentage. Any such decrease in high school 
enrolment will indeed make possible some reduction in the 
costs of high school maintenance; but such decrease can hardly 
be regarded as a mark of progress toward the educational goal 
that we have defined for the city. 

Hence, it is the earnest and unanimous judgment of the Edu- 
cational Advisory Committee that steps be taken at once to 
provide suitable schooling for children of four and one-half 
and older, until they are ready for the regular first primary 
grade. If it is not possible to provide such pre-primary school- 
ing next year for all children of the city, then the largest pos- 
sible beginning should be made, making provision first for 
those most in need. 

3. The size of recitation classes and the pupil-load in junior 
and senior high schools——As schools are organized almost 
universally, the number of pupils per teacher is much smaller 
in junior, also in senior high schools, than in elementary 
schools. Such is the present situation in Fall River. Why 
should this be so? What should be the teacher-pupil ratio in 
high schools, junior and senior? In this form, this question 
has received little attention, much less than has been given to 
it when applied to the elementary school. This is quite prob- 
ably due to the difference in organization. The organization 
of high schools by departments and subjects tends to conceal 
the ratio of pupils to teachers, which in the elementary school 
is revealed the moment one enters the classroom. In fact, 
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there seems to be no little confusion in this matter, as is evident 
when a high school principal points to many large classes in, 
for example, English, history, mathematics, and other sub- 
jects—classes which may actually number considerably more 
than are found in most elementary classrooms, as evidence of 
the large number of pupils per teacher. But the size of recita- 
tion classes in a high school is only one of the factors which 
determine the teacher-pupil ratio for the school; with large 
recitation classes, the number of pupils per teacher in the 
school may still be small. 

Altogether, as high schools are organized, there are three 
factors which determine the teacher-pupil ratio. These are: 
(1) The average number of class recitations per week that 
the teachers conduct; (2) the average number of pupils per 
recitation class; (3) the pupil-load, that is, the average number 
of recitations per week provided for pupils. 

This last factor seems to have been almost completely over- 
looked. Latest textbooks on school organization do not treat 
it. Even from the standpoint of its financial significance it 
seems to be quite neglected, both by the students of education 
and by principals in their administration. Yet, when attention 
is directed to it, it is quite obvious that, the two other factors 
remaining the same, any increase or decrease in the pupil-load 
will be reflected directly and proportionately in the cost of 
classroom instruction. 

The financial effect of varying any one of the three above- 
mentioned factors can be easily calculated; to determine the 
educational significance of such variation is quite another 
matter. There has never been any conclusive demonstration, 
nor any convincing argument, determining, from the stand- 
point of educational values, the optimum in any one of the 
three factors with which we are here concerned. 

Considering the matter of size of recitation class purely 
from the educational standpoint, such questions as the follow- 
ing seem to be pertinent. As pupils who have been properly 
taught become more mature in passing from the elementary 
to the secondary grades, why should not as large numbers, or 
even larger numbers, on the average, be able to profit together 
from the teacher’s instruction? If the nature of some sub- 
jects, and approved methods of dealing with them, demand 
relatively small recitation classes, is it not entirely consistent 
with the nature of other subjects, and with approved methods 
of dealing with these, to teach them in relatively large classes, 
even much larger than typical elementary school classes, thus 
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achieving an average size of high school classes considerably 
larger than elementary classes? 

Even more arresting are the pertinent questions that may 
be raised, also purely from the educational point of view, con- 
cerning the optimum number of recitations per week that 
pupils should have in junior and senior high schools. The 
practice in this respect in the Fall River high schools does not 
differ materially from that in most similar schools. But why 
the large number of weekly recitation periods, tending to ab- 
sorb nearly all the pupil’s time in school hours? Why thirty- 
two weekly recitations in the junior and twenty-four in the 
senior high schools, as in Fall River, rather than, say twenty- 
two and eighteen respectively? Why not a generally reduced 
and flexible program, susceptible of adaptation to individual 
capacities and needs? ‘There appears no inherent reason why 
such a program, adaptable, and requiring a smaller average 
number of recitation periods per week, need work to the edu- 
cational disadvantage of the pupil. It would certainly result 
in more time for independent, self-directed and responsible 
work; and if it should bring about the elimination of those pas- 
sive minds who now can earn their “‘credits’’ only through 
excessive supervision, or should divert them to simple subjects 
better suited to arouse their interest, the educational effect 
would be desirable. There would seem to be sound reasons 
for believing that growth in maturity should be accompanied 
with a lessening of minute prescriptions under which pupils are 
required to spend their time as they progress from the elemen- 
tary through the secondary school grades. Properly adminis- 
tered such a change should result in no decrease in subject 
achievement, but rather—a matter of prime importance—in 
significant gains in the development of characteristics of inde- 
pendence, initiative, responsibility, self-direction and self- 
control. 

While the optimum number of recitation periods per week 
probably differs materially with different subjects, as well as 
with different pupils—a difference now scarcely recognized 
among the so-called basal subjects—it is quite conceivable that 
the average of the optima for the group of subjects that make 
up individual pupil programs might give an average pupil-load, 
in terms of recitation periods per week, much lower than that 
prevailing in high schools generally. For the most successful 
results, such average reductions in pupil class periods per week 
should undoubtedly be accompanied by some rather radical 
changes in present conventional attitudes and procedures on 
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the part of the teachers as well as pupils—changes which would 
probably be advantageous to both. 

4. The teacher-pupil ratio in the elementary grades.—An- 
other step, or better another series of steps, that the Educa- 
tional Advisory Committee thinks it advantageous to take at 
once, would result in changing the present teacher-pupil ratio 
in the elementary grades from 1 : 32.7, as it now stands, to 
1 :37 or 38. In other words, the average size of classes could 
well be increased from the present 32.7 to 37 or 38. The com- 
mittee is confident that this average can be attained and main- 
tained, by careful grading and supervision, with little or no 
educational disadvantage to the children concerned. The finan- 
cial advantage of this step is at once obvious, and will later be 
definitely estimated. 

5. The supervising principal-teacher ratio in the elementary 
schools.—In the judgment of the committee a further step can 
be taken at once, which will result in financial gains and no net 
educational losses whatever. ‘This step consists in sharply 
reducing the number of elementary supervising principals. At 
present the ratio stands at one principal to thirteen teachers. 
In only one other of the largest thirteen cities of the state is 
such a high principal-teacher ratio maintained. In the eleven 
other cities of this group, the principal-teacher ratio ranges 
from 1 : 18 to 1 : 40; in five cities it is one principal to thirty 
or more teachers; the average is one principal to twenty-three 
teachers. 

In the judgment of the Advisory Committee a ratio approxi- 
mating this average, say one principal to about twenty-five 
teachers, can be maintained in Fall River without educational 
detriment. The presence of a large number of small school 
buildings in Fall River, and no very large ones, presents no 
serious obstacle. Supervisory districts of two, even of three 
buildings, can readily be formed. 

6. Summary of the financial aspects of the first steps pro- 
posed in the advance toward the educational goal. 

(a) Increases in expenditures—To provide adequate 
schooling for a majority of children from four and one-half 
to six years of age, children who are now denied admission, 
will cost annually. ........ce0e0. from $40,000 to $50,000 
(Nearly this whole amount would go for the salaries of about 
thirty-five teachers. ) 

(b) Reductions in expenditures —(1) Changing the teach- 
er-pupil ratio in the elementary grades, as proposed, will 
reduce annual expenses by approximately.......... $60,000 
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(This amount would be saved by reducing the teaching per- 
sonnel by approximately forty-four, or 12% per cent.) 

(2) Reducing the supervising principal-teacher ratio in the 
elementary schools, as proposed, will effect an annual saving 
06 Kevwiiassosesiinwdstateumes aaa $20,000 
(This is based on the reduction of the present number of prin- 
cipals, twenty-six, to not more than fifteen, or 42 per cent.) 

(3) Such changes in the teacher-pupil ratios in the junior 
and senior high schools as might suitably be put into effect next 
year would result in savings approximating......... $60,000 
(Based on reducing the teaching personnel by about thirty-five, 
or 21 per cent.) 


Total savings practicable for the year 1933-34. . .$140,000 


There are several items in the school program, as now main- 
tained, and the costs of the same, that the Advisory Commit- 
tee has had time and opportunity to examine and consider only 
hastily. There are the continuation and vocational schools, 
for the maintenance of which approximately $70,000 is spent 
annually; and there are also several items of expenditure for 
the support of regular day schools still to be examined care- 
fully. Such examination as the committee has been able to 
make of these items indicates that in some cases expenditures 
should be considerably increased, while in others it would ap- 
pear that substantial economies might be made without detri- 
ment. Among the former, expenditures for textbooks and re- 
pairs to plant and equipment apparently should be substantially 
increased, while among the latter it would seem that the cost 
of operating the plant, which now equals the total cost of all 
other items connected with the support of regular day schools, 
except that of salaries of teachers, might be considerably re- 
duced. Altogether, it seems reasonably safe to estimate that 
careful study which should be made of all services and items of 
expenditure that so far have received but little attention would 
reveal possibilities of economies sufficient to balance the in- 
creases that should be made in these items. 

Hence, to summarize the whole matter very briefly, the 
analyses and studies of the whole educational and financial sit- 
uation, which the Advisory Committee has made, leads to the 
conviction that it is practicable to take at once some very sure 
and rather long steps toward the educational goal, and at the 
same time to contribute a little to the relief of the sorely bur- 
dened taxpayer. Ina word, it seems feasible to put into effect 
the educational adjustments and improvements proposed, and 
at the same time to reduce annual expenditures from approxi- 
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mately $1,180,000 to $1,100,000, a reduction of about 7 per 
cent. Thisis by no means to imply that increased funds are not 
greatly needed for better salaries, buildings and equipment, for 
repairs, textbooks, reference books, and supplies. The com- 
mittee’s findings are based on a comprehensive appraisal of 
present conditions—educational and economic—as they are; 
and these findings mean that significant improvements can be 
made in present educational conditions, through the changes 
recommended, and that, at the same time, present costs of 
operation can be somewhat reduced. 


IV. CONTINUANCE OF ADVISORY SERVICE 


The Educational Advisory Committee has diagnosed the sit- 
uation in its most important features and has indicated some 
first steps that should be taken toward the educational goal—a 
healthy, strong, and complete public school system, fully ade- 
quate to serve the educational needs of the children and youth, 
and suitably adjusted to the social, civic, and economic condi- 
tions of the city. This memorandum is only a diagnosis and 
an initial prescription. 

So far, the work of this committee is analogous to that of 
the physician called to serve a sorely stricken patient. Diag- 
nosis reveals conditions that will inevitably make recovery 
slow and prolonged. There are grounds for hope, however, 
that a state of health and vigor may ultimately be attained 
far superior to any previously enjoyed; but many prescriptions, 
many changes of treatment, much counsel and advice, some of 
it perhaps not altogether pleasant, will be necessary as the 
patient progresses. With the diagnosis and initial prescription 
the conscientious physician but begins his service; he must see 
his patient through—unless, perchance, his services are earlier 
discontinued, either through the exercise of a right that every 
patient has, or through the physician’s own voluntary with- 
drawal, when he finds that he can be of no further service. 

Leaving the analogy, which we trust will give offense to no 
one, we proceed to indicate several definite provisions and un- 
derstandings which the Advisory Committee believes should 
be agreed upon in order that it may be of any real service to 
the city in dealing with its educational-financial problems. 

1. Educational policies and personnel.—The efficiency of a 
school system is not determined by paper plans and blueprints. 
It is determined by its teaching, supervisory, and administra- 
tive personnel, and by the policies and procedures that the per- 
sonnel carries out. Personnel and policies are subject to fre- 
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quent, practically continuous, change. Hence, a very vital 
point at which the Advisory Committee may be of immediate 
and direct service is the point at which major policies and all 
changes in personnel—appointments, promotions, transfers, 
eliminations—are determined. 

Some of the next steps already outlined involve considerable 
reductions in teaching personnel. The committee deeply re- 
grets this, for its members are keenly conscious of the distress 
that is likely to be caused, especially under present conditions, 
to many of those who will be affected by these reductions. 
The committee also appreciates the extremely disagreeable task 
that such reductions impose on school officials who must decide 
upon those to be affected—a task made doubly disagreeable 
and difficult because of personal relations of friendship and 
intimate acquaintance with the interests and affairs of the indi- 
viduals involved. Just because of these conditions which school 
officials cannot escape, and because of the complete freedom 
of every member of the Advisory Committee from any ac- 
quaintance with individual members of the teaching personnel, 
this committee should be of especial service in this matter of 
reducing the personnel to the numbers really needed. For this 
committee can always do, easily and consistently, what school 
officials will find most difficult—that is, give first place in their 
considerations to the interests of the pupils for whom the 
schools are maintained. 

The long and varied practical experience of members of the 
committee in the administration of public schools has revealed 
to them, and impressed upon them, the great difficulty of ad- 
ministering an educational system consistently and solely, even 
primarily, in the best interest of the children and youth. And 
these members of the committee keenly appreciate the unusual 
difficulties in this matter that the school officials of Fall River 
must face in the present crisis. They also appreciate the un- 
usual importance of making every dollar of expenditure pro- 
duce for the pupils in the schools the largest possible return in 
educational value. In times of prosperity the spending of a 
school dollar for any other purpose than that of the best and 
fullest service to pupils is inexcusable; in times of dire financial 
and educational distress, such expenditure is scarcely less than 
criminal. 

In all determinations respecting educational policies and 
personnel, the fundamental principle to be carried into effect 
just as fully as the most careful and disinterested study and in- 
telligence make possible, is the principle that the schools must 
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be maintained solely in the best interest of the pupils. It is in 
their interest that school taxes are collected; to spend the pro- 
ceeds of such taxes in any other interest is a flagrant misuse of 
public funds. 

The detachment from local personalities and affairs, which 
the Educational Advisory Committee enjoys—granted the pro- 
fessional competence of its members, of course—should enable 
this committee to be of immediate and significant service in the 
determination of all matters of personnel and policy. 

2. Regular meetings of the Educational Advisory Commit- 
tee-—That this committee may be of service respecting polli- 
cies and personnel, it should hold regular monthly sessions in 
Fall River, coincident with the regular monthly meetings of 
the School Committee. This would enable the School Com- 
mittee to act on all matters of policy and personnel under the 
well-considered advice of the Advisory Committee. 

3. Making the Superintendent of Schools the one executive 
head of the system.—To facilitate efficiency and economy, it is 
important that responsibility for the administration of the en- 
tire personnel, professional and custodial, of all policies and 
affairs connected with the conduct of the schools, center in the 
superintendent. Such concentration of administrative respon- 
sibility is in harmony with procedure characteristic of the best- 
managed school systems. 

In view of the importance of this concentration of adminis- 
trative responsibility, Fall River, in the well-considered judg- 
ment of the Advisory Committee, is especially fortunate in the 
present incumbent of that office. This committee feels that it 
is due, not so much to Superintendent Belisle, as to the School 
Committee and to the city of Fall River, here to express its 
unanimous and hearty approval of the open-mindedness, of the 
breadth of vision, of the practical competency, of the patience 
and perseverance, of the high professional standards, exhibited 
by the superintendent under conditions more trying than most 
superintendents are called upon to face. 

4. Representatives of the Educational Advisory Commit- 
tee-—To render such service as the situation demands, indi- 
vidual members of the Advisory Committee, in addition to at- 
tending regularly scheduled meetings of the full committee, 
would expect to make for the benefit of the full committee and 
of school officials studies of various aspects of the school sys- 
tem and of its conduct, each member of the committee direct- 
ing his attention especially to those matters in which his train- 
ing and experience have given him especial competence. 
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In addition to such direct service of the committee and of its 
individual members, it will be highly important, essential even, 
that the committee have competent representatives, two or 
three in number, continuously on the ground to cooperate with 
school officials and teachers, chiefly in the high schools, in the 
introduction and effective operation of the various measures 
proposed as steps toward the educational goal. 

5. Recommendations dependent on the continued service of 
the Educational Advisory Committee —The Educational Ad- 
visory Committee is so fully and keenly conscious of the many 
difficulties that are sure to arise in the introduction and suc- 
cessful prosecution of the several measures recommended in 
this memorandum, that it feels constrained to conclude with a 
frank disclaimer of any responsibility for results that may 
follow action on these recommendations taken without the ad- 
visory and cooperative service outlined in this section (IV). 
In other words, without the acceptance of this final section, the 
preceding recommendations, so far as they deal with reorgani- 
zation within the schools, are withdrawn. 

Respectfully submitted, 


FALL RIVER EDUCATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE, 
Hartow SHAPLEY, Chairman, 
Harvard University. 


W. S. LEARNED, 
The Carnegie Foundation. 
C. R. MANN, 
The American Council on Education. 
A. B. MEREDITH, 


New York University. 
F. E. SPAULDING, 


Yale University. 








Constitution of the 
American Council on Education 


As Amended at the Annual Meeting of the Council 
May 5, 1933 
New Material Underscored 


1. NAME: The name of the organization shall be “American Council on 
Education.” 

2. Osyect: The general object of the Council, and the basis of member- 
ship therein shall be the initiation, the promotion and the carrying out 
through cooperative action of enterprises of fundamental importance for the 
advancement of American Education by means of systematic studies, publica- 
tions, conferences and other similar devices. It is understood that such 
matters will lie mainly in the field of university and college work, and in 
related educational fields. The Council was organized to meet national 
needs in time of war and will always seek to render patriotic service. It 
will also encourage international cooperation in educational matters. 

3. MemBersHIP: The membership of the Council shall consist of three 
classes of members—constituent, associate, and institutional. 

Constituent Members: ‘This group shall consist of national educational 
organizations and such other bodies having similar interests as may from 
time to time be added by the Council. 

Each organization shall be represented on the Council by three members 
who shall vote as a unit through a designated person. It is recommended 
that each organization, in the first election following the date of this meet- 
ing, elect one member for a term of one year; one for a term of two years; 
and one for a term of three years; and that all subsequent elections be for 
terms of three years. Elections of new members to the Council shall take 
effect immediately following such elections. Any election to fill a vacancy 
occurring during the year shall take effect at once, and shall be for the 
remaining period of the term thus filled. 

The Council shall report its actions to the several organizations at the 
close of each year ending April 30, and at such other times as may be desired. 

Associate Members: Associate members shall consist of such organiza- 
tions having interests related to the work of the Council as may from time 
to time be elected by the Council. Associate members may send one repre- 

















sentative each to the meetings of the Council, without right to vote. 
Institutional Members: This group shall consist of colleges, universities 
and professional and technical schools of similar grade, and of other organ- 
izations and institutions of high standing that carry on educational activities 
or cooperate with educational institutions in improving instruction or admin- 
istration. The conditions of eligibility for institutional membership, both 
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for educational institutions and for other organizations, shall be fixed by 
the Executive Committee of the Council. Institutional members may send 
one representative each to the meetings of the Council. Whenever a vote is 
taken, if there are negative votes, the institutional members shall be counted 
separately and no action shall be valid unless supported by a majority of the 
constituent members present and voting. On request of any three members 
any matter directly affecting institutional members shall be made the subject 
of a referendum vote by them before final action is taken by the Council. 

4. Duss: The scale of membership fees shall be fixed by the Executive 
Committee. A portion of each membership fee shall be for one or more 
subscriptions to THE EpucaTIONAL ReEcorp at $2.00 a year for each sub- 
scription, the number of copies to which each member is entitled being fixed 
by the Executive Committee. 

5. Orricers: The Council shall elect a Chairman, a first Vice-Chairman, 
a second Vice-Chairman, a Secretary, a Treasurer and such other officers 
as from time to time may seem desirable. The Treasurer need not be a 
member of the Council. All funds for which the Council, or any of its com- 
mittees, is responsible, shall be received by the Treasurer and shall be dis- 
bursed by him under proper authority. 

The Council shall also elect a salaried Director, who shall be the chief 
executive officer. He shall have general administrative supervision of the 
affairs of the Council and shall be responsible for the carrying out of such 
plans and policies as the Council, or its executive committee, may approve. 
He shall be ex officio a member of the executive committee and of all 
standing committees. He shall report annually to the Council, and shall 
make such other reports as the Chairman of the Council may request. 

All officers, except the Director, shall be elected at the Annual Meeting, 
and their terms of office shall begin immediately following election. 

6. Executive Committee: There shall be an Executive Committee con- 
sisting of eleven members, eight selected from the representatives of the 
constituent and institutional organizations, and the Director, Associate Di- 
rector, and the United States Commissioner of Education ex officio. The 
Chairman and Secretary of the Council shall be Chairman and Secretary, 
respectively, of the Executive Committee. The remaining six members 
shall be elected by the Council, two at each annual meeting to serve for a 
three-year term. The Executive Committee shall hold meetings at least 
quarterly, and shall report its actions to the members of the Council after 
each meeting. 

In case a member of the Executive Committee shall fail to attend (or 
to designate an alternate) at two meetings of the Executive Committee, he 
shall cease to be a member thereof. In case of a vacancy on the Executive 
Committee, the Committee shall have power to fill the vacancy until the 
next meeting of the Council. 

7. PropLEMS AND PLANS ComMiTTEE: There shall be a Problems and 
Plans Committee consisting of twelve members, three of whom shall be 
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elected each year for terms of four years. No member may succeed him- 
self directly. Members of this committee shall be elected by the Council 
at the Annual Meeting from a list to contain at least nine names presented 
by the Executive Committee. 

In case of a vacancy on the Problems and Plans Committee, the Execu- 
tive Committee shall have power to fill the vacancy until the next annual 
meeting of the Council. 

The Problems and Plans Committee shall plan the research activities and 
other related projects of the Council and shall review continuingly all proj- 
ects planned by the Committee and undertaken by the Council. 

8. Meetincs: The annual meeting of the Council shall be held on the 
first Friday in May. Special meetings may be called by the Chairman. The 
Chairman shall call a meeting at any time at the request of representatives 
of any three constituent organizations. 

Written notice of all meetings shall be sent to all members at least two 
weeks in advance, except in special circumstances when this provision may 
be waived by consent of the representatives of two-thirds of the organiza- 
tions constituting the Council. 

Those present at any meeting of which written notice has been duly given, 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, but no action shall 
become effective until approved by representatives of a majority of the 
organizations constituting the Council. 

9. Bupcer: The Executive Committee shall present a budget each year 
at the Annual Meeting, and no financial obligation shall be incurred by any 
officer or committee except as authorized by the Council or the Executive 
Committee. The fiscal year of the Council shall close on April 30. 

10. TRAVELING ExpeNsEs: The traveling expenses of the officers and 
committees may be paid from the funds of the Council. 

11. COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS: ‘The Council and the Executive Com- 
mittee may appoint special committees. All committee appointments shall 
expire April 30, with right to reappointment. The members of committees 
may be selected from the members of any institutions associated with one 
of the organizations constituting the Council. Chairmen of committees 
shall be invited to sit with the Council, without right to vote. 

12. AUTHORITY OF COMMITTEES: Final responsibility for all under- 
taking rests with the Council. The Executive Committee shall act for the 
Council between meetings, but shall refer all questions involving new policy 
to the Members of the Council for letter ballot before taking final action. 
Committees are not authorized to commit the Council to any undertaking 
not specifically authorized by the Council or its Executive Committee. 

13. AMENDMENTS: ‘This Constitution may be amended at any time by 
vote of three-fourths of the organizations constituting the Council. 

Written notice of any proposed change in the Constitution shall be sent 
to all constituent members of the Council at least two weeks before the 
meeting at which the proposed change is to be considered. 






































Officers of the American Council on Education, 
1933-34 


Chairman: Wm. F. Russell, Dean, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
representing the Institute of International Education. 

First Vice-Chairman: F. J. Kelly, Office of Education, representing the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 

Second Vice-Chairman: Rt. Rev. P. J. McCormick, Catholic University of 
America, representing the National Catholic Educational Association. 

Secretary: Doak S. Campbell, George Peabody College for Teachers, repre- 
senting the American Association of Junior Colleges. 


Treasurer: Corcoran Thom, President, American Security and Trust Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C. 


Director: Charles Riborg Mann. 

Associate Director: John Henry MacCracken. 

Executive Committee: For 3 years—Samuel P. Capen, Chancellor, University 
of Buffalo, representing the Association of American Colleges; Guy E. Snavely, 
President, Birmingham-Southern College, representing the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. For 2 years—F. L. Bishop, University of 
Pittsburgh, representing the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Educa- 
tion; R. M. Hughes, President, lowa State College, representing the Association 
of Land Grant Colleges. For 1 year—Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago, 
representing the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools; 
Florence Bamberger, Johns Hopkins University, representing the National Edu- 


cation Association; the Director, Associate Director, and the U. S$, Commissioner 
of Education, ex-officio. 


CONSTITUENT MEMBERS AND THEIR DELEGATES FOR 1933-34 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY: 
Rufus A. Lyman, College of Pharmacy, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 
Charles H. LaWall, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
J. G. Beard, School of Pharmacy, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DENTAL SCHOOLS: 
J. Ben Robinson, Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, Baltimore, Md. 


W. F. Lasby, College of Dentistry, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


R. S. Vinsant, 1726 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES: 
A. M. Hitch, Kemper Military School, Boonville, Mo. 
J. Leonard Hancock, Crane Junior College, Chicago, III. 
Doak S. Campbell, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COLLEGES: 
Lida Lee Tall, State Normal School, Towson, Md. 
Robert M. Steele, State Teachers College, California, Pa. 
Norman W. Cameron, State Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS: 
H. G. Doyle, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
H. C. Lancaster, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
H. W. Tyler, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN: 
Kathryn McHale, 1634 Eye St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Esther L. Richards, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 
Belle Rankin, 1634 Eye St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
AMERICAN LiBRARY ASSOCIATION: 
George F. Bowerman, Public Library, Washington, D. C. 
Joseph L. Wheeler, Pratt Library, Baltimore, Md. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES: 
Benjamin F. Finney, University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 
J. Edgar Park, Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 
S. P. Capen, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 
ASSOCIATION OF LAND GRANT COLLEGES: 
R. M. Hughes, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
R. D. Hetzel, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
R. A. Pearson, University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
ASSOCIATION OF URBAN UNIVERSITIES: 
Paul Linehan, College of the City of New York, New York City. 
Rufus Smith, New York University, New York City. 
C. S. Marsh, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 
CouNcIL ON MepicAL EDUCATION AND HOspITALS OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION : 
Reginald Fitz, 721 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Merritte W. Ireland, 1870 Wyoming Ave., Washington, D. C. 
W. D. Cutter, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
CouNCIL OF SECTION OF LEGAL EDUCATION AND ADMISSIONS TO THE BAR OF THE 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION: 
Will Shafroth, 730 Equitable Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Alexander B. Andrews, 239 Fayetteville St., Raleigh, N. C. 
John Kirkland Clark, 72 Wall St., New York City. 
DENTAL EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL OF AMERICA: 
Henry L. Banzhaf, 1217 West Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Wm. H. G. Logan, 55 E. Washington St., Chicago, III. 
Albert L. Midgley, 1108 Union Trust Building, Providence, R. I. 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: 
Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C. 
David E. Weglein, Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore, Md. 
S. D. Shankland, 1201-16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION: 
Stephen P. Duggan, Institute of International Education, New York City. 
William F. Russell, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 
Edward Murrow, Institute of International Education, New York City. 
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MIppLe STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 
H. G. Doyle, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
Ralph E. Files, East Orange High School, East Orange, N. J. 
Boyd Morrow, Gilman Country School, Baltimore, Md. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE UNIVERSITIES: 
Walter Hullihen, University of Delaware, Newark, Del. 
Lotus D. Coffman, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
A. H. Upham, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION: 
Rt. Rev. Edward A. Pace, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
Rt. Rev. P. J. McCormick, Catholic Sisters College, Washington, D. C, 
Rev. George Johnson, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D. C. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION : 
F. W. Ballou, Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C. 
George D. Strayer, Columbia University, New York City. 
Lida Lee Tall, State Normal School, Towson, Md. 
NortTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 
C. H. Judd, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
George F. Zook, U. S. Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Fred J. Kelly, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF ENGINEERING EDUCATION: 
L. W. Wallace, American Engineering Council, Washington, D. C. 
C. H. Warren, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
F. L. Bishop, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 
R. E. Blackwell, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. 
K. J. Hoke, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 
Guy E. Snavely, Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Ala. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars. 
American Association of Museums. 

American Council of Learned Societies. 

American Historical Association. 

American Institute of Architects. 

American Physical Education Association. 
American-Scandinavian Foundation. 

C. R. B. Educational Foundation. 

Educational Council Y. M. C. A. 

Federated Council on Art Education. 

Modern Language Association of America. 
National Advisory Council on Radio in Education. 
National Association of Deans of Women. 
National Council on Religion in Higher Education. 
National Council of Teachers of English. 

National Research Council. 

National Society of College Teachers of Education. 
National Vocational Guidance Association. 
‘United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa. 














Institutional Members, 1933—34 


ALABAMA: 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Alabama, University of 
Birmingham-Southern College 


ARIZONA: 
Arizona, University of 


CALIFORNIA: 
California Institute of Technology 
California, University of 
College of the Pacific 
Dominican College 
Immaculate Heart College 
Loyola University 
Mills College 
Occidental College 
San Francisco, University of 
Southern California, University of 
Stanford University 


COLORADO: 
Colorado College 
Colorado State Teachers College 


CONNECTICUT: 
Albertus Magnus College 
Connecticut Agricultural College 
Connecticut College 
Junior College of Connecticut 
Wesleyan University 
Yale University 


DELAWARE: 
Delaware, University of 


DisTRicT OF COLUMBIA: 
American University 
Catholic University of America 
Georgetown University 
George Washington University 
Howard University 
Trinity College 


FLORIDA: 
Florida State College for Women 
John B. Stetson University 
Rollins College 
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GEORGIA: 


Agnes Scott College 

Emory University 

Georgia School of Technology 
Georgia State College for Women 
Georgia, University of 

Shorter College 


Hawall: 


Hawaii, University of 


ILLINOIS: 


Carthage College 
Chicago, University of 
De Paul University 
Illinois College 
Illinois, University of 
Lake Forest College 
Lewis Institute 

Loyola University 
Northwestern University 
Rockford College 
Rosary College 

St. Xavier College 


INDIANA: 


DePauw University 

Indiana State Teachers College 
Indiana University 

Notre Dame, University of 
Purdue University 

Rose Polytechnic Institute 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods College 


Iowa: 


Coe College 

Grinnell College 

Iowa State College of A. & M.A. 
Iowa State Teachers College 
State University of Iowa 


KANSAS: 


Wichita, Municipal University of 


KENTUCKY: 


Kentucky, University of 
Louisville, University of 
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LouIsIANA: 
Louisiana State Normal College 
Louisiana State University 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
Tulane University 


MAINE: 
Bowdoin College 


MARYLAND: 
Goucher College 
Hood College 
Johns Hopkins University 
Loyola College 
Mt. St. Mary’s College 
Notre Dame College 
St. John’s College 
St. Joseph’s College 
Western Maryland College 


MASSACHUSETTS: 
Amherst College 
Boston College 
Boston University 
Clark University 
Emmanuel College 
Harvard University 
Holy Cross College 
International Y. M. C. A. College 
Mass. Institute of Technology 
Mt. Holyoke College 
Radcliffe College 
Regis College 
Simmons College 
Smith College 
Wellesley College 
Wheaton College 


MICHIGAN: 
Albion College 
Alma College 
Marygrove College 
Michigan, University of 
Western State Teachers College 
MINNESOTA: 
Carleton College 
College of St. Catherine 
College of St. Scholastica 
College of St. Teresa 
Macalester College 
Minnesota, University of 
St. Olaf College 


MISssISsIPPI: 
Millsaps College 
Mississippi State College 


MIssourI: 
Central College 
Lindenwood College 
Missouri, University of 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College 
The Principia 
St. Louis University 
Washington University 
Webster College 


NEBRASKA: 
Nebraska, University of 


New HAMPSHIRE: 
Dartmouth College 
New Hampshire, University of 


New JERSEY: 
College of St. Elizabeth 
Georgian Court College 
Rutgers University 
Seton Hall College 
Stevens Institute of Technology 


New Mexico: 
University of New Mexico 
New York: 
Adelphi College 
Alfred University 
Buffalo, University of 
Colgate University 
College of the City of New York 
College of Mt. St. Vincent on Hud- 
son 
College of New Rochelle 
College of the Sacred Heart 
Columbia University 
Cornell University 
D’Youville College 
Fordham University 
Good Counsel College 
Hamilton College 
Hunter College 
Keuka College 
Manhattan College 
Marymount College 
Nazareth College 
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New York State College for Teachers 
New York University 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Rochester, University of 

Russell Sage College 

Sarah Lawrence College 
Skidmore College 

Syracuse, University of 

St. Joseph’s College for Women 
Union College 

Vassar College 

Wells College 


NorTH CAROLINA: 
Duke University 
North Carolina, University of 


OHIO: 
Akron, University of 
Case School of Applied Science 
Cincinnati, University of 
College of Mount St. Joseph on the 
Ohio 
Heidelberg College 
Marietta College 
Miami University 
Muskingum College 
Oberlin College 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Otterbein College 
Western Reserve University 


OKLAHOMA: 
Oklahoma A, & M. College 
Oklahoma, University of 


OREGON: 
Oregon State Agricultural College 
Oregon, University of 


PENNSYLVANIA: 
Allegheny College 
Bryn Mawr College 
Bucknell University 
Drexel Institute 
Dropsie College 
Grove City College 
Immaculata College 
Lafayette College 
La Salle College 
Lehigh University 
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Marywood College 

Mt. St. Joseph College 
Pennsylvania College for Women 
Pennsylvania State College { 
Pittsburgh, University of 

Rosemont College ' 
Seton Hill College 

St. Thomas College J 
Swarthmore College i 
Temple University 

Villanova College 

Washington and Jefferson College 
Wilson College | 


eos tah ee 


RHOpE IsLAND: 
Brown University 


SouTH CAROLINA: 
South Carolina, University of 
Winthrop College 


SouTH DAKOTA: 
South Dakota State School of Mines 


TENNESSEE: 
Chattanooga, University of 
Fisk University 
Southwestern 
Vanderbilt University 


TEXAs: 
Baylor University 
Incarnate Word College 
Our Lady of the Lake College 
Rice Institute 
Texas, University of 


UTanH: 
Brigham-Young University 
Utah Agricultural College 


VERMONT: 
Middlebury College 
Vermont, University of 


VIRGINIA: 
College of William and Mary 
East Radford State Teachers College 
Mary Baldwin College 
Sweet Briar College 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Virginia, University of 
Washington and Lee University 
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West VIRGINIA: Marquette University 
Bethany College Milwaukee-Downer College 
West Virginia State College Wrosixe: 

WISCONSIN : Wyoming, University of 


Lawrence College 





